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public attention this week. It gained a 

spectacular popularity which events of real 
importance rarely achieve, and it may be supposed 
that the ovation which the ex-Premier will receive on 
Monday, both in the streets and in the House, will be 
on a similar scale. Since his election undoubtedly 
marks the beginning of a new chapter, very different 
from the last, in the history both of the Coalition and 
of his own party, it cannot be said that public interest 
has been overdone. The Labour Party very rightly 
does not regard the failure of Mr. Biggar as a serious 
set-back; and is more concerned about its narrow 
defeats at Ashton and Wrekin than about its compara- 
tively heavy defeat at Paisley. A striking feature of 
the last two of these elections has been the importance 
of the non-political or unorganised vote. At Paisley 
Mr. Asquith found hardly the nucleus of an organisa- 
tion, yet he beat both Labour and Coalition. At 
Wrekin, Mr. Palmer did the same with no organisation 
whatever. The results of by-elections have indeed 
become almost wholly unpredictable, canvassers’ returns 
appearing to be almost valueless. Whether this state 
of things is due to the sudden addition of a great mass 
of new voters and is merely temporary, or whether 
it is destined to be permanent, no one can tell. But 
if it leads to the abandonment of systematic canvassing, 
so much the better. 

* * * 

At last, it appears, the Allies have come to some- 
thing like a definite decision regarding their Russian 
Policy. In effect, the decision amounts—as it had to— 
toa complete surrender. In the published statement 
there is a reservation concerning diplomatic recog- 
nition. The Allies decline to enter into formal diplo- 


T= Paisley election has almost monopolised 





matic relations with the Soviet Government until the 
latter is “‘ ready to conform its methods and diplomatic 
conduct to those of civilised countries.”” There follows 
a reference to the fact that the Soviet representatives 
in Great Britain and Switzerland were expelled for 
“‘ abusing their privileges." For those who are aware 
of the way in which Allied representatives in Russia 
in 1918 used their privileges, with the object—right or 
wrong—of forcibly overthrowing the government to 
which they were accredited, the reference has a somewhat 
ironic flavour. The statement as a whole, how- 
ever, seems to be quite satisfactory. The Border 
States are admonished not to expect military support 
unless they are attacked by the Bolshevists. Commerce 
between Russia and the rest of the world is to be en- 
couraged “to the utmost degree,’’ which means not 
merely the final abandonment of any form of blockade, 
but free ingress and egress for anyone who has business 
to transact. In short, it is a declaration of peace. 
* * * 

The public will have learned with some surprise 
from Lord Newton's statement in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday that Rumanian troops are still in occupa- 
tion of parts of Hungary to which they have no right. 
Nobody, however, will be surprised by the news that 
repeated demands have been addressed for its evacua- 
tion to the Supreme Council without success. No- 
where, save perhaps in Russia, have the policy and 
conduct of the Supreme Council been more feeble and 
mischievous than in Hungary. The succession of 
miseries suffered by the Hungarian people during and 
after the Bela Kun regime, the Red Terrors and the 
White Terrors, and, last but not least, the ruin of the 
Rumanian invasion, were all largely due to the incom- 
petence of the World Dictators in Paris. Nor can they 
evade responsibility for the present dangerous condition 
of Hungarian politics; for, despite the protests of 
apologists in our correspondence columns, we adhere 
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to all we have said about the reactionaries who hold 
sway in Budapest. The savage persecutions of the 
Social Democrats and many of their sympathisers, 
actual or alleged, are a fact. The chauvinistic pro- 
fessions of M. Friedrich and his friends speak for them- 
selves. And the evidence of intrigues by the Magyars 
against neighbouring States is too damning to be refuted 
by mere denials. As we have said before, it is not our 
business to prevent the Hungarian people having a 
king—or a “Serene Highness”—if they want one 
(provided that he is not a Hapsburg). But it is our 
business to prevent a movement of revanche being 
worked up against Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania or Jugo 
Slavia, which will plunge Europe again into an inferno. 
We still want to know what are the influences in this 
country, and in France, favouring the Hungarian 
reaction. Has our own Foreign Office got any views ? 
* * * 

As was anticipated, the Government’s Irish pro- 
posals have given satisfaction to no one. But their 
chance of ever being embodied in an Act of Parliament 
is so slender that their nature is not perhaps very 
important. Mr. Devlin describes them as “ insulting ” 
and calculated to excite the implacable opposition of 
“every man, woman and child in Ireland.” Lord 
Robert Cecil and the leader of the Labour Party are 
almost equally critical from their different points of 
view. The Government’s Bill does not, of course, 
give anything like Dominion Self-government, which 
is the minimum that even constitutional Nationalists are 
now prepared to accept. On the other hand, it provides 
for partition in a form which would be all too likely 
to be permanent. It is really absurd that a Govern- 
ment which depends mainly on Unionist votes should 
attempt to touch the problem of Ireland at all. Mean- 
while the Labour Party, as a result of the Commission 
which it recently sent to Ireland, has issued an ex- 
ceedingly wise and statesmanlike Report. The Report 
suggests that no “ once-for-all”’ solution of the problem 
of Irish government can reasonably be expected at 
the present moment and that the Irish people must be 
allowed to work out their own constitution for them- 
selves, with adequate safeguards to prevent a hasty 
decision in the abnormal conditions of feeling which 
prevail throughout the country just now. Of the two 
documents, the Government Bill and the Labour 
Party Report, the latter is likely to have a much closer 
relation than the former to the ultimate settlement 


of the question. 
* . 


The French Socialist Congress which is meeting at 
present has before it a question of very great inter- 
national importance. A full discussion will take place 
on the relation of the Party to the Second and Third 
Internationals, and resolutions embodying three dis- 
tinct points of view will be presented. The old Majori- 
taires, the section led by MM. Thomas and Renaudel, 
favour continued affiliation to the Second (or Berne) 
International, with which the British Labour Move- 
ment is connected. The old Minoritaires, headed by 
M. Longuet, favour the calling of a fresh Conference 
with a view to forming a new International uniting all 
truly Socialist elements. The left wing, led by M. Loriot 
and having its nucleus in the old Kienthalist 


minority, favours affiliation to the Third (or Moscow) 
Communist International. 


The old Centre group, led 


by M. Cachin, the editor of L’Humanité, appears to be 
supporting M. Longuet. The vote at the preliminary 
Conference of the Seine Socialist Federation last week 
is extremely significant. M. Loriot’s motion in favour 
of affiliation to the Third International carried the day 
with 9,930 votes, M. Longuet’s middle motion received 
5,988 votes, and the old Majoritaires’ motion in favour 
of the Second International was a bad third with only 
616 votes. This vote has suddenly transformed the 
left wing from a quite small minority into a majority, 
in the largest regional group within the Party, and 
indicates clearly the very great leftward swing of the 
French Socialist Movement. It is not expected that 
the extremists will carry the day at the national con- 
ference ; but, while M. Longuet’s motion will probably 
be carried, it is clear that the disaffiliation of the French 
from the Second International is practically certain. 
Whether this will cause an immediate crisis in the 
Party is still doubtful ; but if, as is likely, M. Longuet’s 
attempt to form a new International fails, a crisis seems 
almost inevitable. The struggle which is now proceeding 
in France is, it will be noted, almost exactly similar to 
that which is already in progress in the country in the 
ranks of the I.L.P. 
a 


* * 

The Associated Ironmoulders of Scotland have just 
concluded two significant ballots. By a majority of 
one vote—1,692 against 1,691—they have decided 
against direct action for the nationalization of the 
mines. By a small majority—1,790 against 1,679— 
they have decided in favour of direct action in order 
to secure peace with Russia. The Ironmoulders are 
a small Union, and their opinion may or may not 
reflect the general body of Trade Union opinion through- 
out the country; but there can be no doubt that, 
on the question of direct action, the Trade Union 
movement is divided profoundly in every trade and in 
every district. This may be taken as meaning, in 
effect, that, even if there is a majority in favour, direct 
action is for the present extremely unlikely, and that, 
whatever the Trades Union Congress on March 10th 
may decide to do, there is very little chance that it 
will order a strike. Indeed, it now seems probable 
that, having failed to secure immediate nationalization, 
the miners’ leaders will be quite unable to hold back 
their members, even if they so desire, from demanding 
substantial increases in wages. The wages demand 
has been kept in the background for months past 
only because of the need to concentrate on nationali- 
zation. It is, therefore, extremely likely that, if a 
crisis develops, it will now develop not on the 
nationalization issue, but on the wages question, 
with the discontent about nationalization as a powerful 
factor in stiffening the miners’ backs. The only , 
alternative is the adoption by the Government of a 
drastic policy of restriction of profits and reduction 
of prices, and of this the Coal Mines Emergency Bill, 
now before Parliament, certainly offers no hope. Thus, 
even if there is no crisis in the early future over 
nationalization—which is by no means certain—it 
would clearly be premature to congratulate ourselves 
that an industrial crisis is averted. 

* *) * 

The Report presented last Monday by a Special 
Joint Committee of the Whitley Council of the Civil 
Service is an important sign of the times. At the 
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end of 1917 the Government approved and urged upon 
the industrial world the formation of Joint Industrial 
Councils ; but it was not until last summer, and after 
a good deal of pressure, that it began to equip its own 
Departments with “ Whitleys.” The principle, how- 
ever, has now been established, and the servants of 
the State (and their Trade Unions) enjoy a “ recog- 
nition” that they had long struggled for. Their posi- 
tion on the Joint Council is, of course, different from 
that of the workpeople in an ordinary industry, because 
the “ employers’ side” here is not representative of 
private capitalists, but of the State. Two of the 
commonest objections made to Whitley Councils do 
not, therefore, apply in this case. It cannot be urged 
that there is the same fundamental antagonism between 
employers and employees. Nor, again, is there the 
same fear of anti-social co-operation between the two 
sides for the purpose of exploiting the community. 
The recommendations of the Committee point to much- 
needed reforms. They propose a regrading of the 
Civil Service into four classes (to be called the Writing 
Assistant, the Clerical, the Executive and the Ad- 
ministrative Classes), as well as changes in the methods 
of recruitment and in the scales of salaries up to £500 
a year. Some of the proposed salaries seem to be 
far from generous—many manual workers, with much 
less training and a less expensive “ position’ to keep 
up, would sniff at them. Nor is the Committee’s hand- 
ling of what they call “ the novel and complex problems 
involved in the employment of women side by side with 
men,” altogether satisfactory. It is very well to argue 
that women “ within parallel classes” should have 
the same status and authority as the men. But large 
differentiations in pay remain. 
* . * 


The Government’s Unemployment Insurance Bill 
has received its Second Reading without a division 
and the Labour Party’s motion to refer it to a Committee 
of the whole House has been defeated. The fact 
that no Division was challenged on the Second Reading 
seems to point to the conclusion that the Labour 
Party intends to endeavour to secure amendments in 
Committee, in preference to opposing the Bill as a 
whole, and that its attitude on the Third Reading 
will be determined by the fate of these amendments. 
This is a very far-reaching decision; for since it is 
meonceivable that the Bill can be so amended in 
Committee as to turn a contributory into a non- 
contributory scheme, the Labour Party appears by its 
action to have virtually committed itself to the 
universal extension of contributory insurance. In view 
of the widespread opposition in the Labour world to 
the contributory principle, this can only mean that a 
determined attempt will be made to strengthen the 
provisions contained in the Bill for special industrial 
schemes, or, in other words, for virtual contracting-out 
of the Bill by particular industries under schemes 
of their own. There can be no doubt that the insertion 
of this clause, and the possibility of strengthening 
it by amendment, has divided the opposition by making 
the Unions which think they can agree with the 
employers on special schemes less hostile to the 
principle on which the Bill is based. But the general 
tone of Labour opinion is hostile to the Bill and, 
unless it is substantially amended, trouble may be 
experienced in putting it into operation. It has all 
the disadvantages of a pure measure of relief, with no 
_— at all for the prevention of unemployment. 
t will also, in its present form, create another vast 
bureaucracy and, by so doing, very greatly strengthen 


the case of the Trade Unions for the direct control of 
the Employment Exchanges. An amendment providing 
for this would be the best way of securing smooth 
working of the scheme if and when it comes into 
operation. 

* * * 


The attack made in the House of Commons last week 
upon the Trade Unions in connection with their attitude 
to the employment of ex-soldiers continues to occupy a 
good deal of public attention, and its obvious importance 
has led both the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress to take action upon it. The Parliamentary 
Committee of the Congress is arranging to meet a 
representative body of ex-Service men for a discussion 
of the question, and is also taking it up with the Trade 
Unions concerned. The Labour Party has remitted 
it for consideration and report to its Advisory Com- 
mittees on Service Questions and Industrial Policy, 
and it has already been discussed by the former, on 
which ex-Service men are strongly represented. So 
far as can be ascertained at present, there is very little 
substance behind the charges which have been brought 
forward. The position is that there is no discrimination 
at all against ex-Service men as such. The difficulty 
only arises in certain trades to which the entry is by 
apprenticeship or its equivalent, under well-defined 
agreements between Trade Unions and employers’ 
associations. In the great majority of these trades, 
special agreements have been reached, under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labour, for the admission 
of ex-Service men to the status of full journeymen under 
agreed conditions and after a specially shortened 
training provided by the Government. Only in a very 
few cases there has been a failure to agree upon the 
terms under which these special facilities should be 
granted, and in these few cases the Unions have rejected 
the schemes a ope by the Ministry. A little further 
negotiation would probably clear away the outstanding 
difficulties, which result only from the Unions’ view 
that the Government proposals do not sufficiently 
safeguard Trade Union conditions and _ standards. 
This being the position, it looks as if a large political 
capital is being made out of what is, in reality, a very 
small problem. 


* *” * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The proclamation 
confining residents in the Dublin police area to their 
houses between midnight and five in the morning is 
supposed to be a measure for the protection of the 
police. As a matter of fact, police murders attributable 
to political causes have taken place, with one exception, 
in the early hours of the evening, when, as the assassins 
well know, the presence of crowds affords the best 
chance of escape. In Dublin it is taken for granted that 
the Curfew order, as it is called, has been issued less 
for the purpose of preventing crime than of imposing 
punishment, a conclusion which does not induce people 
to take more kindly to the restrictions. So far the 
measure has, from the military point of view, worked 
smoothly enough, largely as a result of the action of 
the new Sinn Fein Corporation. Needless to say, their 
policy was not adopted with the object of making 
things easy for the authorities, though this has been its 
result. It was decided that if the troops took possession 
of the streets they could provide their own lighting, 
and all street lamps were ordered to be extinguished 
before midnight. It was assumed, and perhaps hoped, 
that Dublin Castle would retort by seizing the power- 
station and thus precipitate a crisis. This the soldiers 
have not done, and the armed cycle patrols, who scour 
the streets without lights, appear to find the darkness a 
positive advantage in rounding up those who have 
ventured out without permits. The Mansion House has 
failed for once to trump the Castle trick, and the people 
B 
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who suffer are 7 night-workers condemned to 
grope their way through the pitehy darkness with ears 
on the alert for a challenge. 


* * * 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Alike from the 
personal and political point of view Mr. Asquith returns 
to his post in Parliament at the right moment. Possibly 

an earlier reappearance might have been premature ; he is not 
a spade-worker, and he will probably fight the better on a field 
assiduously prepared for his coming by the toil and diligence of 
his ungrudging pioneers. Some risk of anticlimax may yet 
prove a pitfall. Unbounded hopes of the Asquithian debating 
prowess have been excited, especially in the minds of the rather 
raw and sensation-loving novices of whom this House so largely 
consists. If Ulysses should fail to bend the legendary bow, or 
make a poorer show at it than his lithe and sinewy supplanter, 
reaction would be inevitable and disillusion hard to avert. 
Nobody knows this better than Mr. Lloyd George, though Mr. 
Asquith, with equal reason, probably knows it quite as well. 
If so, the ensuing duel, as the Prime Minister might say, should 
be “‘ to the death.” 


* * * 


Of the by-election figures much might be said, but I will only 
note here an instructive Coalitionist theory (pretty far-reaching 
in its implications) that the Liberal poll must have been 
augmented by a considerable turnover of Unionist votes, hastily 
diverted at the last moment with no other end in view than to 
make sure of keeping the Labour candidate out. On the strength 
of this assumption I have even heard it suggested—in somewhat 
prejudiced quarters, I admit—that Mr. Asquith is now the 
Conservative Member for Paisley, raised to that unexpected 
dignity by the joint efforts of Lord Chaplin and Lord Robert Cecil. 


* * * 


I see that Sir William Sutherland, who is supposed to play the 
part of Pére Joseph to Mr. Lloyd George’s Richelieu, is nominated 
in not unfriendly quarters as his chief’s organiser-designate of 
victory, which doubtless means that in his next duel with Sir 
George Younger the Prime Minister intends to take the precaution 
of setting a Scot to meet a Scot, or, better still, a Gael to outwit 
a Lowlander. Not that the Chief Whipship is to be immediately 
vacated. Unlike the Parliamentary private secretaryship which, 
as Sir Philip Sassoon has been at pains to inform the world, is in 
future to be under entirely new management, Captain Guest's 
post, as the public has likewise been permitted to learn, is to 
remain in its present hands. For how long? I think Captain 
Guest rather underrates his own destiny. He is almost certainly 
marked out for further and early promotion, and so, I imagine, 
is his lately appointed junior. 


* * * 


In the gallery of Parliamentary wits the place of the widely- 
regretted ““S. L. H.” was in the conversational ante-chamber 
rather than in the central throng of debate. His House of 
Commons style had a certain primness, even in its humour, 
curiously unlike the unrehearsed fun and fearless gusto of his 
personal talk, and just because of that slight, yet generally too 
perceptible concession to the spirit of the place, it sometimes 
failed to get home. Yet the power of ridicule was perhaps never 
more successfully invoked than in Hughes’s almost sensationally 
effective speech in derision of a well-remembered attempt by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain to bring the present Prime Minister to 
book on account of some underground dealings with a certain 
section of the Press. Considering the temper of the House at the 
time, and its traditional horror of exhibitions of gaminerie, that 
was a kind of miracle in its way. By the cynical it was expected 
to produce a title, and if Hughes had been a truly unflinching 
humorist, that is conceivably how his jest would have ended. 





“THE NEW STATESMAN.” 


In view of various erroneous statements which have appeared 
lately in the press regarding the Editorship of this journal, it 
seems desirable to state definitely (1) that Mr. Sidney Webb is 
Chairman of the Statesman Publishing Company, but has not 
at any time been Editor of the paper nor exercised any editorial 
functions in connection with it; (2) that Mr. J. C. Squire was 
responsible for the literary section of the paper from 1918 to 
the end of 1919, when he was succeeded by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy ; (3) that the present Editor was appointed in 
1912, befcre the appearance of the first number, and—eacept 
for a period of absence in 1917 and 1918, during which Mr. 
Squire acted as his locum-tenens—has occupied the post 
continuously. 





A GOOD THING FOR 
PARLIAMENT 


T would‘ certainly be a mistake to describe Mr. 
| Asquith’s victory at Paisley as a party triumph 
in the ordinary sense, yet to regard it as a purely 
personal triumph is, we believe, almost equally to 
misinterpret its real significance. Amongst the ‘general 
public the result was as popular as the victory of a 
Derby favourite, whilst in the House of Commons 
Members of all parties freely expressed their satisfaction. 
It was a blow for Labour and a still heavier blow for 
the Coalition, yet many Labour Members and even 
some Ministers were obviously more pleased than 
disappointed when they learned that they might 
expect to see Mr. Asquith back amongst them on 
Monday. The phenomenon is obviously not to be 
explained by the fact that the victor happens to be 
the leader of the Liberal Party, nor yet by the degree 
of persenal popularity which he enjoys in the House. 
It was due to a general feeling which cannot, perhaps, 
be described better than in the words of a well-known 
Labour Member who declared that, whilst he regretted 
the defeat of Mr. Biggar, he thought the return of Mr. 
Asquith was “a good thing for Parliament.” 

That is the essence of the matter. Undoubtedly, 
it is a very good thing for Parliament that Mr. Asquith 
should occupy a Front Bench seat in the House of 
Commons. It is not merely a question of his personal 
ability in criticism, though doubtless that will be of 
great value, notably in connection with such questions 
as those of Ireland, finance and foreign affairs. The 
difference that his presence will make goes much 
deeper than that. What is expected of him is nothing 
less than the restoration of the authority of Parliament. 
It is possible that too much stress has been laid 
upon his peculiar debating prowess, as a means of making 
the position of the Coalition Government untenable, 
for there are obvious limits to what even the ablest 
of Parliamentarians can achieve in that direction off 
his own bat unsupported by any lieutenant of first- 
class Parliamentary calibre. But that is not the real 
point. The real point is that his mere presence in 
the House as the Leader of the Opposition will affect 
the conditions of debate in such a way as to enhance 
the effective critical ability of the House as a whole. 
There will be new possibilities and a new balance of 
power. Mr. Henderson’s speeches, or Lord Robert 
Cecil’s or Mr. Clynes’ will be more weighty and more 
dangerous and will have to be taken more seriously. 
It is a subtle and yet a vital point of which every 
Parliamentarian is conscious. The prestige of the 
ex-Premier adds to the prestige of the House and, there- 
fore, to the prestige of every Member. There is no 
need to deny Mr. Lloyd George’s political ability, 
or the value of the courage and enterprise which he 
has exhibited during his fifteen years of office, but 
he has committed a crime for which he deserves never 
to be forgiven. He has treated Parliament with 
contempt and thus made it contemptible, and it may 
be regarded as a matter of great good fortune for the 
prospects of Parliamentary institutions in this country 
that there should happen to exist a man whose personal 
distinction and ability may be.sufficient to undo the 
harm that Mr. Lloyd George has done. For, certainly, 
it would be necessary to go back a full generation 
to discover any other such man. It is no question 
of political opinions. Mr. Asquith would be equally 
capable of doing what is expected of him, even if 
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he were a Conservative landowner or—as the comparable 
position held by Mr. Branting in Sweden shows— 
if he were a Socialist. The effect of his return is that 
the Government will be obliged, as from Monday next, 
to treat the House of Commons with respect and to 
concede it an authority which for years it has not been 
able to exercise. 


That such considerations as these should have received 
the extraordinarily wide—perhaps semi-instinctive— 
recognition which seems to be implied on the public 
reception of Mr. Asquith’s victory, is perhaps the most 
encouraging omen that has been vouchsafed to us since 
the war regarding the prospects of Parliamentary 
institutions in this country. Low as the reputation 
of Parliament has fallen under the Lloyd Georgian 
regime, it would seem that the root of the matter is 
still in us. 
is something better than Lloyd Georgianism and that 
political wizardry is no adequate substitute for respon- 
sible Parliamentary Government. For, after all, the 
whole problem of democratic government is the problem 
of securing public confidence and respect for the 
machinery by which government is carried on. Many 
people speak and act as if they believed that 
democracy is a mere matter of mathematics and that 
so long as the ultimate sovereign authority is vested 
technically in a body elected on a sufficiently broad 
franchise all the conditions of true democratic govern- 
ment are satisfied. There is, we believe, no greater or 
more dangerous political fallacy. Democratic govern- 
ment, if it is to have any real superiority to autocracies 
or oligarchies, involves an exceedingly close adjustment 
of the representative machine to the political psychology 
and habits of the people. Failing such adjustment 
the will of the people does not, in practice, find expression, 
no matter how unimpeachable the system of repre- 
sentation may be from the point of view of the 
abstract political theorist. 


Carried to its logical conclusion the mathematical 
theory of democracy would involve the decision of 
every issue by referendum—a device which has steadily 
lost ground wherever (e.g., in the English Trade Unions 
and in the American State Governments) it has been 
extensively tested. Theoretically, it is impregnable. 
Actually, it does not result, except in special cir- 
cumstances like those of the Swiss Cantons, in the 
effective expression of the popular will. Another 
product of the same theory is the demand for the system 
known as proportional representation. In the 
abstract it no doubt seems desirable that elected 
assemblies should accurately, reproduce proportionately 
the divisions of opinions which exist amongst the 
electors; but the accuracy achieved by even the 
most perfect system is largely imaginary and if it is 
achieved at the cost of reducing ;the sensitiveness of 
elected bodies to subsequent changes of public opinion, 
such a system may be positively disadvantageous 
to the cause of genuine popular government. There 
are, besides, moral and psychological factors that are of 
infinitely greater importance than the mathematical 
factor. The present Parliament was elected on a far 
wider franchise than any of its predecessors, yet it is 
not only more unrepresentative of the nation but far more 
ineffective in the expression of even its own will than 
any Parliament within living memory. Mr. Lloyd 
George has succeeded in so destroying its power 
that a Parliament elected on the franchise of 1860— 
but with no Lloyd George—would probably have 
reflected more truly the real will of the country. As 





The public has not forgotten that there 


a nation we are great political practitioners but very 
poor political philosophers. We have constructed a 
political machine which in point of power and delicacy 
is perhaps the best in the world, but its very delicacy 
makes it peculiarly subject to derangement, and possibly 
we ourselves are so accustomed to take it for granted 
that we do not altogether understand what are the 
factors that are essential to its proper working. One 
such factor, however, has been very clearly revealed 
of late. Without a strong and competent Opposition 
our political machinery practically falls to pieces ; 
public opinion has no means of making itself felt. 
And if for any reason it should prove impossible to 
reconstitute such an Opposition we should be obliged 
sooner or later to revise not only a great part of our 
Parliamentary procedure but also some of the most 
characteristic and oldest features of our Constitution.* 

There are many illustrations that might be given 
of the importance of securing a proper adjustment 
between the machinery of government and the mental 
habits of the people to be governed. A very striking 
one is provided by Russia at the present moment. 
Many Western democrats are inclined to insist that a 
national “Constitutional Assembly” elected by uni- 
versal suffrage is the only legitimate method by which 
a truly democratic constitution can be established in 
Russia. But it is well to remember that that view 
involves a number of assumptions which foreigners 
have no right to make. Many Russian democrats 
hold that a single directly elected and centratised 
Parliamentary government on Western lines could not 
possibly result in Russia in the effective expression 
of the popular wil). Such an assembly, they maintain, 
would inevitably be dominated by members of the 
“* Intelligentsia *’ who could not, even if they would, 
express the views and aspirations of the mass of the 
people. A system of local Soviets is, they suggest, 
far better suited to Russian psychology and Russian 
conditions. They may be right or they may be wrong, 
but it does not lie with us to assert that they are wrong. 
Similarly, in India it may be supposed that for perhaps 
fifty or a hundred years to come a central Parliament, 
even if it were established on the basis of adult suffrage, 
could not be truly representative of popular opinion. 
Democracy may be a science, but it has very little to 
do with the science of mathematics. Every people 
thinks politically in terms of its own political institu- 
tions—which is one of the reasons why scarcely any 
Englishman ever understands French or American 
politics—and it is impossible to formulate any single 
political panacea by which the popular will may be 
made everywhere effective. Successful political insti- 
tutions cannot be created on paper; they can be estab- 
lished and moulded only by experience. 

We may seem to have wandered rather far afield 
from the original subject of this article. But we think 
that the connection is sufficiently plain. During the 
past year or two, without the change of a single law 
or of a single formula of the Constitution, there has been 
effected in this country something which approaches 
a revolution in our political system. Parliament still 
possesses a nominal sovereignty; actually it possesses 
scarcely more than the King. Even the Cabinet has 
no longer its old power. The change depends upon 
the personality of a single man who has contrived 
to exalt the authority of his own office to the detri- 
ment of all the other balancing and controlling forces 
in the Constitution. Conceivably, if the change were 





* As for instance the almost unlimited personal authority of the 
Prime Minister, 
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to be permanent, democracy might readjust itself 
in time to the new conditions and find means of re- 
asserting its ultimate power, but for the present no 
real popular control of the Government exists—at a 
moment when decisions of the deepest and most far- 
reaching importance fimaginable are being taken. More 
and more this is being realised, and it is because it 
is realised and because Mr. Asquith is felt to be the 
only man who can save the situation and restore the 
sovereignty of Parliament, that his victory at Paisley 
has been received with such ‘universal satisfaction. 


THE FUTURE OF ARMENIA 


HE fierce clamour over the fate of Constanti- 
nople is still in full blast, and the efforts of 
misguided idealists are rapidly obscuring 

the true perspective of the Turkish settlement. 
Numbers of intelligent persons, who have not had 
the time or inclination to study the matter for 
themselves, are being stampeded into the belief that 
our really important business is to get the Turk out of 
Constantinople; if we can once do that, all else will 
be added unto us. This view, as we have said before, 
seems to have little of either justice or common sense 
to recommend it. The problem of breaking up the 
Ottoman Empire bristles with difficulties, and none of 
these will be simplified—indeed, they will almost 
certainly be complicated—by the eviction of the Sultan. 
We are glad to see that the Labour Party, in their 
well-reasoned Manifesto, have not joined in the senti- 
mental chorus. They declare themselves “ opposed 
to the separation of Stamboul from Turkey, unless it 
is proved that international control of the Straits 
is impossible without it, but on the evidence available 
they are not convinced that this is the case, and they 
would like to throw out the suggestion that Pera and 
both shores of the Bosphorus might be ceded by Turkey 
and constituted, with the Gallipoli peninsula, into an 
international territory. Stamboul itself (including the 
Mosque of St. Sophia) might be left under Turkish 
sovereignty and remain the capital of the Turkish State, 
if the Turks desire it.”” That is the just as well as the 
politic method of dealing with Constantinople. 

But the serious difficulties, which are being lost 
sight of in the excitement over Constantinople, are in 
Asia—the claims of the Arabs and of France, of Italy 
and Greece and, above all, the burning question of 
Armenia. As to the fate of Armenia, we share the 
anxiety of all humane and decent-minded people about 
the deliberations of the Supreme Council. It will be 
a disaster and a crime if Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues, having achieved the rare distinction of 
doing the right thing in leaving the Sultan in Con- 
stantinople, should do the wrong thing in leaving him 
master of a people to whom he stands in the relation 
of a wolf to a flock of sheep. All the world knows what 
the sufferings of the Armenians have been for the last 
forty years or so, since Abdul Hamid began to hatch 
his devilish policy. As in the Balkans, so in Asia, 
the neighbouring races were egged on to decimate 
one another, the only difference being that while the 
Balkan peoples were alternately favoured by the Porte, 
the Armenians were never favoured; they were dis- 
armed, while their butchers, the Kurds, were supplied 
with weapons and decorated with Turkish insignia 
for their butcheries. The policy culminated in the 
wholesale massacres of the years 1894 to 1896, after 
which Abdul took a Sabbath holiday, well satisfied 





with his work and with the scandalous jealousies that 
prevented any effective action by the European Powers, 
The régime of the Young Turks appeared for the 
moment to have introduced a new heaven and a new 
earth. But the leopard had not changed his spots, 
and the Armenians found the new policy of “‘ Ottomani- 
sation’ spelt persecution as surely as the old policy 
of extermination. This new policy culminated in the 
unspeakable barbarities—again on the largest scale— 
of 1915, when more than a million men, women and 
children were the victims of massacre, outrage and 
deportation. And as a timely reminder that the Turk 
is still unrepentant there was the recent little affair 
in Cilicia, which disposed of a thousand or two more 
of the survivors. 


It is not a very comfortable reflection that through 
all this generation of horror and misery, the protectors 
of Armenia (the six great Powers who were parties 
to the Berlin Treaty in 1878) have made but the feeblest 
and most spasmodic attempts to protect her. But 
happily the old Concert of Europe is no more, and the 
new world, disappointing as it is compared with our 
hopes of a year ago, must at least be good enough 
to save Armenia from further oppression. We do not 
wish to pretend that the task is easy. The Armenians 
are, like the Jews—though, of course, to a lesser extent 
—a “dispersion.” They have spread abroad from 
their native land, north, south, east and west. Many 
of them became Russian subjects in the Caucasian 
provinces; they have dominated Tiflis, in Georgia; 
they have long formed a substantial part of the popula- 
tion of Constantinople; and in lesser numbers they 
have migrated to the Levant, to Egypt and still further 
afield. Their adaptability and their eagerness for 
education, added to their peculiar genius, has given 
them a firm place in many centres of the East in com- 
merce, banking, shipping and industry. One of the 
problems, therefore, of the settlement will be the pro- 
tection of the Armenian minorities who will still remain 
in Anatolia as Turkish subjects—unless all these choose 
to return to Armenia, which we do not believe they 
will, if they are properly safeguarded. Moreover, there 
is another difficulty in the fact that the Armenian 
provinces themselves are not peopled by a homogeneous 
race. Home Rule for Armenia is not even as simple a 
thing as Home Rule for Ireland. There is mixed with 
the Armenians a large population of Moslems—Turks, 
Kurds and others. But clearly the first and most 
essential thing to be done is to establish a separate 
Armenia, absolutely independent of Turkish rule. 
What are to be the limits of this State? On this 
point we believe there is a great measure of agreement. 
It ought to include the provinces of Van, Bitlis and 
Erzerum and parts of Trebizond, Mamouret-El-Aziz, 
and Shabin-Kara-Hissar, as well as the existing Armenian 
Republic of Erivan, which we have already recognised 
as independent, but which, we believe, is ready to 
merge its independence in a Greater Armenia. The 
frontier of the new Armenia would then touch Persia 
and Azerbaijan in the East, and include the Black 
Sea coast on the North, from a point just south of 
Batum westward to Tireboli, or perhaps Ordu. The 
western frontier would march with that of Anatolia, 
from Tireboli or Ordu in the north to Malatia in the 
south, below the Anti-Taurus mountains. The southern 
frontier would run from Malatia, across the Euphrates 
and below Bitlis and Van to Persia. But to the south- 
west there lies Cilicia, which has been a matter of 
some controversy. A year ago the Armenian delegs- 
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tion in Paris were, like several other peoples, opening 
their mouth very wide. They put in a claim not only 
to Russian Armenia and the six Turkish Armenian 
vilayets, but also to the whole of Cilicia with the Gulf 
of Alexandretta. This demand for Cilicia conflicted 
with the Sykes-Picot Agreement (under which Cilicia 
was part of the famous “ Blue Zone ”’ assigned to French 
influence). As to the justice of the French rights in 
particular or of the Sykes-Picot Agreement in general, 
we need not argue. It is sufficient to say that the 
Armenian claim to Cilicia was really too shadowy 
to bear examination. In any case, it fortunately does 
not matter now, since the Armenians are apparently 
content that this region from the Cilician seaboard 
inland as far as Diarbekr and Kharput should be 
administered by France under a mandate of the League 
of Nations. 

There remains then to be decided the status of the 
new Armenia. Nobody—not even the Armenians them- 
selves—suggests that they are strong enough to stand 
alone for the present. There was a time when it was 
fondly hoped that America would accept a mandate ; 
but that hope is dead. Nevertheless, there will evi- 
dently have to be, if not a mandate, at least some 
effective assistance. The Armenians, we understand, 
are anxious that we should play this réle; but we 
very much doubt whether public opinion in this country 
is any more prepared for such a responsibility than 
are the Americans. Nor do we see any evidence of a 
greater willingness on the part of France. The task, 
it cannot be disguised, would be no sinecure; in the 
present state of the country it would very probably 
mean the maintenance there, for some time to come, 
of armed forces. Despite the difficulties, however, 
a way will have to be found. Inured as Europe has 
become to the misdoings of the Supreme Council, it 
could not stomach a decision to hand back the remnants 
of the Armenian people to the Turks. Given the 
necessary assistance, from the French and ourselves, 
to set her on her feet, there is no reason why Armenia 
should not “‘make good” as a nation. There is, or 
will presently be, plenty of capacity in the country. 
The relations of the Armenians and their Turkish 
subjects (assuming that many of the Turkish peasants 
elect to remain, as they certainly will) need not present 
great difficulties. Armenia has no quarrel with the 
common Turkish people ; it is the official caste which 
has always been the enemy. As regards external 
relations, there has, as everyone knows, been recently 
much friction and actual fighting between the Ar- 
menians and the Georgians and Tartars; the new 
Armenia will have to cultivate very sedulously better 
relations with her neighbours. If the experiment 
succeeds, the Armenian State will play a profoundly 
important part in the steadying and civilising of the 
Middle East. Whether we are optimistic, or the re- 
verse, about it, it must be tried, because there is no 
other tolerable alternative. 


THE 
SEARCHLIGHT ON INDUSTRY 


its startling investigation into the conditions of 
coal production and distribution last year, the 
public have been presented with a series of 
reports and findings, by commissions, courts and 
committees of various kinds, upon the working of one 


S= E the Coal Industry Commission conducted 





industry after another. At the present time, the dockers’ 
inquiry is providing a flood of more or less illuminating 
information upon the working of waterside transport ; 
and, after a long period of delay, the findings of the 
various central committees appointed under the 
Profiteering Act are appearing almost daily. If results 
are to be measured in terms of actual changes for the 
better, inaugurated in consequence of these inquiries, 
it must be confessed that they amount to absolutely 
nothing. Indeed, the method of inquiry which 
has become so popular, has so far produced only 
one result—a deepening of the public uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction with the operation of the present indus- 
trial system. The theory upon which the provision 
for enquiry under the Profiteering Act was based was 
that the searchlight of publicity on the working of 
the combines which now dominate almost every industry 
would provide an automatic check upon anti-social 
capitalist operations. This anticipation has been rudely 
dispelled. The Committee on Wool reports that “ the 
Profiteering Act, as a matter of fact, does not appear 
to have affected the situation, save that it has enabled 
the facts contained in this Report to be brought to 
light.” The Committee on Worsted reports even more 
tersely that “ the Profiteering Act has had no effect.” 
Nor are these isolated instances; for the student of 
White Papers, or the consumer in search of consolation, 
may search the whole file of reports in vain for any 
single case in which the Profiteering Act can be shown 
to have had the slightest effect on the situation. 

The committees under the Profiteering Act are in 
a somewhat different category from the Coal Industry 
Commission and the Dockers’ Court of Inquiry. In 
the latter cases, the pressure and the demand have 
come from the workers organised as producers, in the 
former, from the consumers. In neither group can the 
results be regarded as satisfactory, nor are they so 
regarded by the persons who have grievances that call 
for redress. The Coal Industry Commission has resulted 
in a deadlock which threatens to develop into a great 
internal struggle—a test-struggle between the organised 
forces of Capital and Labour. The Profiteering Act, 
so far from loviens the consumer content with his lot 
or providing redress for his grievances, has merely 
provided him with chapter and verse to which he can 
refer in confirmation of his discontent. When the 
Government’s committees and commissions have done 
inquiring, so far from having settled the problems, 
they have merely made their settlement more urgent 
and accentuated the unrest which prevails among pro- 
ducers and consumers alike, or rather which affects 
men both as producers and as consumers. 

Inquiry has no use or meaning unless it is intended 
to lead to action. In the present cases, the Government 
has up to now shown no sign of either willingness or 
ability to act. It has definitely refused to carry into 
effect the Majority Report of the Coal Commission, 
and Sir Auckland Geddes’s answers in the House of 
Commons still seem to be intended to convey the 
impression that everything is almost, if not quite, for 
the best in this best of all possible industrial systems. 
Even those who admit that things are very much 
wrong, and that something ought to be devised to 
put them right, are still inclined to enquire helplessly 
what on earth it is that the Government is expected 
to do, or can do. 

There is, indeed, some substance in this attitude 
of helplessness ; for the economic forces which are at 
work in the world are too powerful to be combated by 
any little tinkering measure such as the Profiteering 
Act. In face of the present situation, the record of 
proceedings to date under the Act is farcical. The 
whole paraphernalia of Local, Appeal and Central 
Profiteering Tribunals has so far resulted in 884 pro- 
secutions, the total fines working out at an average 
of just over £1 per prosecution, or, including costs, 
| 
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at the gross total of £1,060. If these figures meant 
that the real extent of profiteering could be measured 
by them, the public would be entitled to jump for joy, 
as a temperance reformer rejoices when the convictions 
for drunkenness go down, or as Mr. John Burns used 
to grow eloquent over the decline in pauperism. But, 
even in these cases, it was usually recognised that the 
figures might present a very unreal picture of the 
situation, and the unreality is a hundred times greater 
in the present instance; for all, or nearly all, these 
fines have been at the expense of comparatively small 
retailers, who, if they are sinners, are very minor 
offenders in comparison with the big trusts and com- 
bines which have so far escaped scot-free. Possibly, 
a new Profiteering Act will extend the methods, already 
applied to the retailers, to the trusts; but what will 
it profit the public if the trusts are fined, say, a farthing 
per cent. of their profits? The mere extension of the 
Act would almost certainly result in a mere repetition 
of the fiasco. 
_ Nor do we see any hope in the “ Hang the Profiteers ”’ 
state of mind which is popular in certain quarters. 
In the House of Commons the other day, Viscount 
Curzon asked the President of the Board of Trade 
‘whether it was the fact that in France 220 cases of 
imprisonment had followed prosecutions, and if this 
were so, would he investigate the successful working 
of the Profiteering Act in France.” To this Sir Auckland 
Geddes replied: “* It depends on what the hon. gentle- 
man regards as successful working. If his object is 
to put people in prison, the French Act may be better. 
If his object is to keep prices down, then ours in working 
is much the better.” While we think that an Act 
which has had no effect at all on prices can hardly be 
said to be “‘ working better’? than any Act which has 
not actually sent prices up, we agree with Sir Auckland 
Geddes that the policy of imprisoning “ profiteers ”’ 
is likely, under present conditions, to be just as futile 
as the policy of fining them, especially as the chances 
would be at least a hundred to one against the right 
people being imprisoned. 

The lamp-post and the gaol are no remedies for evils 
which result directly from the industrial system itself, 
and we do not believe that any substantial reduction 
in prices can be brought about by merely punitive 
means. On the other hand, we are sure that, but for 
the premature abandonment by the Government of 
war-time control over shipping and over many indus- 
tries, prices could have been largely prevented from 
rising to their present level. Thus in the Report of 
the Committee on Wool, we find that the abandonment 
of control resulted immediately in increased prices. 
On the Australian clip, which had been bought by the 
Government, the profit went to the State; but on the 
British clip it went to the merchants and farmers. 
Moreover, the attempts of the Government to prevent 
prices from rising by the issue of large quantities of 
wool at fixed prices produced absolutely no effect, the 
surplus being completely absorbed by the traders. 
When it is noted that the quantity thus issued would 
have provided for the whole standard clothing scheme, 
which was rejected by the Board of Trade on the 
ground that “the Profiteering Act would suffice to 
deal with the situation,”’ the public will certainly feel 
enlightened, if hardly reassured, about the rise in the 
price of clothes. 

The fact, of course, is that practically every article 
is now mainly controlled, if not by a trust like that of 
Messrs. Coats, at least by an effective price-fixing 
ring, which in many cases acts also as an effective 
agency for the concerted limitation of output. More- 
over, a “‘ reasonable profit ’’ is now widely’ interpreted, 
in accordance with a frequent practice of Government 
departments during the war, as involving a price which 
will ensure such a profit to the least efficient producer 
in the trade ; while abnormally high profits are justified 





on the ground that they help the Treasury to pay for 
the war, which, in other words, amounts to giving 
the tax gatherer a commission of 60 per cent. on the 
taxes he collects. A ‘reasonable profit” neither has 
been defined nor can be defined, and the impossibility 
of ensuring by a reference to prices that profits shall 
be “ reasonable” becomes obvious in face of the fact 
that the same price results in widely differing levels 
of profit to different firms in the same trade. 

When the Government Committee on Trusts pub- 
lished its Report about a year ago, we drew attention, 
not only to the manifest inadequacy of its recommenda- 
tions to deal with the situation which it disclosed, but 
also to the fact that the reservations of the Labour 
Minority showed no effective way out of the difficulty 
except by a change of industrial system—an extension 
of public and co-operative ownership and control and 
a fundamental reorganisation of industry. The more 
recent enquiries have served to emphasise the sound- 
ness of the Minority’s position, and to make it clear 
beyond a doubt that the situation which confronts us 
is one from which there is no escape except by a deli- 
berate choice as to the principles which are to regulate 
in future the economic life of this country. Such a 
choice the present Government, if they make it at all, 
can obviously make in only one way, as they have, 
after infinite shuffling, made it in the case of the mines. 
But the economic problem in the mining industry, as 
distinct from the human problem, is simplicity itself 
in comparison with the problem in the various industries 
which are now under investigation. The coal industry 
is a simple industry, suited to national control, and, 
even under private control, readily susceptible to 
profit-limitation. It is, moreover, a recognised and 
fundamental “ public utility,” and public regulation 
of it creates no remarkable precedent. But the in- 
dustries and commodities to which the recent enquiries 
relate—tobacco, sewing cotton, quinine, wool, worsted, 
-farriery, building materials and the rest—raise a very 
much wider problem. If they are to be nationalised, 
there is no reason why any industry should be left in 
private hands. Yet no one has yet been able to propose 
a way of controlling them, and safeguarding the con- 
sumers’ interests, while they remain under private 
ownership and continue to produce for profit. Thus, 
over almost the whole field of industry, two rival creeds 
of industrial organisation stand confronted with no 
middle way in sight. The public is sick of private 
profiteering and is offered no prospect of reasonable 
protection against the trusts and combines by which 
competition, in prices at least, has been almost de- 
stroyed. But on the other hand it certainly is not 
converted to nationalisation, because it fears at one 
moment bureaucracy and at another Syndicalism. 
Thus we drift, in an atmosphere of increasing dis- 
content, towards a struggle in which wage-earners and 
capitalists are confronted, whilst the mass of the 
public is really upon neither side. The searchlight on 
industry may be useful if it serves to clarify public 
opinion and to make us decide upon what basis pro- 
duction is to be organised in future. But we must 
realise at once that enquiry is not a remedy for the 
industrial disease, but merely at best an educational 
instrument through which the public, in default of the 
Government, may be led to formulate a programme 
of action and to make for itself the choice between 
uncontrollable capitalism and the available alternative. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


MELBOURNE, January 22nd. 
OST-WAR elections are rarely satisfactory, and 
the Commonwealth General Election held in 


December has been no exception to the rule. The 
decision to go to the country was made by Mr. Hughes shortly 
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after his triumphant return with the object of turning into 
cash the credit he had won. The attempt was not altogether 
successful and the elections came as a delayed anticlimax. 
Pending Mr. Hughes’s return little had been done in the way 
of Reconstruction, and he was too eager for quick returns 
to do much solid constructive work. No important issue or 
principle was therefore raised at the hustings. The elections 
were fought on a low plane. They illustrate the decay in 
idealism which has followed the war. The chief phases of 
the struggle were unpleasant and unworthy. There was a 
big development of sectarianism centring round the attempts, 
real or supposed, by Irish Catholics to exercise political 
influence. There was also an unprecedented amount of 
personal recrimination between the rival leaders, Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Ryan, and between all the smaller fry on 
each side. In the result Mr. Hughes retains office with a 
diminished following. His Nationalists have declined from 
49 to 88. Labour gained 3 seats and have now 26 represen- 
tatives. The Farmers’ party have increased their members 
from 3 to 11*. The Country party, however, are more 
hostile to Labour than the Nationalists, and they will 
probably keep the Nationalist Government in office. 

Never before during the Commonwealth era have person- 
alities played so pre-eminent a part in an election. The 
Nationalists’ cause was summed up in Mr. Hughes, as the 
Labour cause was summed up in their campaign leader, 
Mr. Thomas J. Ryan. This development, it must be noted, 
was due less to any creditable hero-worship or idealisation 
than to the poverty of each party in statesmanship. Having 
no solid fare to offer its constituents, each party banked on 
the prestige and the alleged skill of a popular leader or 
political tactician. This is clear from the sequence of 
events. Before Mr. Hughes arrived there were the signs of 
revolt against him. There was no personal loyalty in the 
National party. The triumphant reception he got changed 
all this. He became the one possible leader and without 
making any stipulations or obtaining from him any guaran- 
tees on matters of policy the party meekly fell in behind 
him, and Mr. Hughes conducted the campaign according to 
his own swect will. He endeavoured to exploit the prestige 
he had won as a war leader, but there were few constructive 
elements in his programme. He set up the Bolshevik and 
the Profiteer as twin objectives, but the means he proposed to 
deal with them failed to convince, and he was really saved by 
allowing the folly of his opponents in the sectarian issue to 
be introduced. 

The Labour sclection of Mr. Ryan as campaign leader 
Was an answer to the popular acclamation of Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Hughes is a most consummate master of Parliamentary 
tactics. In the House his speaking, especially when im- 
promptu, is excellent, and he has a wonderful power of 
compelling followers to acquiesce and opponents to knuckle 
down. The leader of the Labour party, Mr. Frank Tudor, an 
amiable, honest man, who has proved a good administrator 
when in office, is quite unable to stand against Mr. Hughes 
in Parliament. The party, moreover, has done no political 
thought for ten years. It has been a party of political 
maneeuvre only ; all the intellectual socialists and radicals 
are in revolt against it; it is a highly organised machine, 
which means that a long apprenticeship must be served, and 
much log-rolling take place before a man has a chance of 
selection. Thus the personnel of the Labour party has 
become deplorable. A man who had shown some political 
address and some parliamentary skill was an absolute 
necessity. But no worse choice could have been made than 
that of Mr. Ryan, ex-premier of Queensland, whom they 
selected as Campaign Director—Mr. Tudor retaining the 
titular rank of leader. In this choice we go back to an era 
of polities which one thought had been passed for ever in 
Australia the era of the demagogue—the man facile of 
promise, with ingratiating speech and manners, with his ear 


. ‘ 5 : . . 
Two or three members classed as Nationalist are very lukewarm 
— of Mr. Hughes, and are claimed by the farmers. If this 
faim is correct Mr Hughes will not have an absolute majority. 


always to the ground to catch the drift of political opinion, 
quick to rush in and lead it when it declared itself. In the 
eighties and ‘nineties of the last century Australia had many 
such men. Sir Graham Berry in Victoria, Sir Henry Parkesin 
New South Wales, and Mr. Richard Seddon in New Zealand, 
were types. But the Federal Parliament has contained no 
demagogues. Deakin, Barton, Isaacs, Higgins, Fisher and 
Hughes were the reverse of demagogues, and one began to 
think that the stage of the demagogue in a democracy was a 
temporary one, and that when Labour definitely took the 
directorship of democratic advance out of the hands of the 
bourgeoisie the demagogue disappeared. It is very unfor- 
tunate that Labour in Australia should have reintroduced a 
demagogue of the worst order in Mr. Ryan. Mr. Ryan’s 
programme was one of unlimited promises. Its materialisa- 
tion would have involved the Commonwealth in a staggering 
addition to its charges. There was not a single note of 
idealism, of political insight, of reconstruction in his propa- 
ganda. All was catchpenny opportunism. In the matter 
of the soldiers’ gratuity he trumped Mr. Hughes’s ace and 
promised the men cash instead of Government Bonds. 
Mr. Hughes was able to reply by arranging with banks and 
merchants to cash the Bonds in certain cases. In these 
matters neither leader gained any credit. It is unpleasant 
to have to criticise so severely the Labour party with whose 
principles the writer is in entire sympathy and which should 
be the party of the future. Their leader has pleaded that 
they are simply playing the same game as their opponents, 
and the plea is a fair measure of the man. Certainly at 
present neither in political thought nor in political tactics 
can it be said that there is anything to choose between the 
two parties. 

In an article published in Tur New STATESMAN on 
September 20th I suggested the possibility of Mr. Ryan 
joining the Federal Labour party and predicted correctly 
its effect on the sectarian issue. The last election was mainly 
fought as a sectarian battle. The indiscretions of Cardinal 
Mannix during the war and the strong Hibernianism of 
Mr. Ryan mobilised the Protestant electors. The National 
victory may be ascribed not to the personality of Mr. Hughes 
nor to any excellence in his party’s record, but solely to a 
desire to vindicate the Protestantism of Australia. In the 
course of the fight Protestant sectaries committed worse 
excesses than Archbishop Mannix had ever been guilty of. 
They claimed an exclusive right to be regarded as “ loyal,” 
and. of course, their Nationalist colleagues were desperately 
anxious to fasten the stigma of disloyalty on the Labour 
party because of their association with Mr. Ryan and 
through him with Cardinal Mannix. This unscrupulous 
commerce in abusive labels was more disgusting than the 
honest attitude of the Archbishop. bitterly anti-British as it 
was. The latter must now realise, if men of such partisan 
kidney ever do realise anything, how disastrous his political 
excursion has been. His personality was the saving asset 
of a party bankrupt of policy, and he has muddied the waters 
of Australian politics for a decade without securing any 
benefit for his Church or his native Ireland. 

The appearance of the Farmers’ party marks a definite 
stage in Australian politics. It may be welcomed as indi- 
cating that the primary producers are developing self- 
consciousness and throwing up men of ability capable of 
organisation and political thought. So far the farmer has 
been absorbed in his material problems and he has been an 
appendage of the more conservative political parties. But 
a man must possess character and brain to succeed on the 
land in Australia, and the farmers’ organisations which have 
sprung into being during the last few years have been ably 
managed. Unfortunately the Farmers’ party is a party of 
small freeholders, and will be intensely conservative. More- 
over, to achieve political success it has adopted the system 
of the political machine with a pledge and pre-selection 
ballot. Its representation in the present Parliament will be 
11. It did not make a clean sweep of the country districts 
Indeed, it is somewhat over-represented 
C2 


as was expected. 
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in proportion to the number of votes cast for its candidate. 
The present was the first General Election held under the 
system of Preferential voting. Its results were beneficial 
in the single electorates for the House of Representatives. 
Party organisations were broken down in one or two elector- 
ates, and independents got in. But the application of a 
system of Proportional Representation to the triple State 
representation of the Senate has been disastrous, intensifying 
all the evils of a party block vote. After the first candidate 
secures an absolute majority his remaining ballot papers are 
thrown back into the count and his second preferences are 
added to the totals of other candidates. The result is that 
the candidate with the highest votes generally carries the 
two other candidates on the same ticket in with him. There 
will only be one Labour representative elected out of 18 
Senators, and since at the last election the other 18 seats all 
went to the Nationalists, Labour, which polled over 40 per 
cent. of the total vote in Australia, will have only one repre- 
sentative in a Senate of 36. This result was deliberately 
brought about in pursuance of a pledge to introduce Propor- 
tional Representation. 

Taking both elections together, Labour has suffered a set- 
back. It lost the Ballarat and Brisbane seats, which it has 
held for many years. It has more than once had a clear 
majority in Australia. It is now weaker than it has been for 


years. Each State except New South Wales shows a 
majority against it. Labour leaders are exceedingly 


disappointed at the result, and there is a good deal of heart 
searching. The constitution of the Labour machine gives 
very great power to executives in each State, composed of 
non-Parliamentary committeemen, who display marked 
hostility to the Parliamentary members. This leads to 
much friction and weakness. 

On the whole, the people showed their good sense in 
discounting the professions of unworthy leaders and their 
dissatisfaction with party organisations which had failed to 
perform their legitimate function. Australia is suffering 
from the influence of unhealthy survivals from the war 
period. If these could be got out of the way a new start 
might be made and a healthy condition of things would 
probably develop. F. W.E. 


SPRING SONG 


HE hounds of Spring are in Winter's traces. 

Or is it the other way about? It may be 

that Winter has only overslept herself. 
Certainly, it has been a_ winter of soft 
pillows. Even in the dead of December the bats were 
out in the village street, zigzagging a little stupidly 
in pursuit of insects; and, when the bat is awake, 
winter is dreaming. The lark was already singing 
on the twenty-second of January—not a mere practice- 
song of tentative flutterings, but a song that sprang 
high as a mountain at the first bound. A fortnight 
later the wild pursuits of mating had begun, and two 
rival larks would suddenly go skating over the young 
wheat, curving thither and thither in chase and flight, 
swifter than April shadows, magnificent equals until 
one of them abruptly broke from the race. It is at 
this time of the year, too, that the lark sings not only 
from the roof of the air but from the ground itself. 
Standing on a rusty old bucket in the middle of a field, 
it sings a quieter song, perhaps, than from mid-heaven, 
but it sings out its heart with the same unapprehensive 
joy, its throat trembling and its tongue showing in 
an ecstatic beak. It rises, and after it flash two others, 
as in a game of touch or the running festival of the 
Lupercalia. Shortly after, the hedges and elder-bushes 


are full of robins irascibly challenging each other. 
It is somewhat of a paradox that human beings choose 


this least sociable of the birds as the object of their 
greatest affection. The robin is a barbarian with a 
bloody breast, who has no pride of race, but is all 
egoism. He cannot live in the same garden as another 
robin, though he will readily tolerate any other bird. 
He will not even speak to another robin of the same 
sex save by way of threat and insult. His ill-temper 
is painted in his eye; his vanity is written in the set 
of his shoulders. And yet simply because he has no 
fear of man, but will follow his steps as he digs, a 
glutton for worms, man has made a pet of him as he 
has made of no other bird. You can pay man no more 
flattering compliment than to show confidence in him. 
Pretend not to notice that he is a rapacious and blood- 
thirsty monster, and you will conquer him as you 
cannot do by foree. That is the secret of babies, 
puppies and robins. There is no bitterness com- 
parable to that of a man at the sight of whom a baby 
howls or a dog scowls or a robin hastens over the 
garden-wall. Not that anything is proved thereby, 
but it is a humiliating thing not to be trusted. The 
robin has in this matter played cleverly on our egoism. 
As a result, we glorify him as a sacred bird ; we invent 
legends which associate him with the Crucifixion and 
portray him as the friend of little children. We praise 
him above the sparrows, who are, compared to him. 
models of the social virtues. The sparrow is a patriot, 
a lover of clubs, and has abandoned civil war for 
Imperialism, or, if you prefer it, piracy. He raids our 
fields and our fruit-trees. His very presence is said to 
have the effect of driving other birds away, and leaving 
his own race supreme. If he has conquered our gardens, 
however, he has never conquered our hearts. His 
chatter, sweet-voiced though it is, bores us ; his neigh- 
bourliness angers us. No one has ever made a pet of 
him, in spite of his attachment to the home. Catul- 
lus’s Lesbia is supposed to have kept a pet sparrow, 
and English poets, imitating Catullus, have written 
in praise of “ Philip,” as the bird used to be called 
in this country. But the latest translator of Catullus 
has found it so impossible to believe that a lady ever 
made a pet of a sparrow that he has boldly translated 
‘“‘ passer” as “linnet.” And yet, in spite of all our 
hostility, the sparrow goes on increasing as the robin 
does not seem to do. Where, one wonders, do all the 
new generations of the robins disappear? For the 
robin, like the sparrow, sits on five or six eggs at a 
time, and it rears two or three families a year. What 
happens to all the superfluous robins? We should 
have nations of them by now instead of merely isolated 
bullies. 

One does not, however, count it Spring simply 
because the native birds have begun to quarrel. Spring 
does not arrive officially until the chiff-chaff returns 
in another three weeks from Africa, and makes the 
willows ring with that monotonous song that impelled 
Mr. A. A. Milne to ask, “Is it happiness or is it hic- 
coughs ?”’ St. Valentine’s Day, on which the native 
birds are said by tradition to choose their mates, is a 
preparation for, rather than the beginning of, Spring. 
And yet when on the day after St. Valentine’s Day 
the first chaffinch sang one felt that the year had defi- 
nitely turned a corner. Mr. Hudson has spoken ill 
of the chaffinch, and perhaps it is a bird that has very 
little to. say for itself, but it says it at a time when 
most of the trees are silent. It has a full-brimming 
song, too, that the far sweeter and more exquisite 
notes of the hedge-sparrow cannot rival. The hedge- 
sparrow is modest and lonely. The chaffinch is self- 
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confident and even bragging. If it were a rarer bird, 
it would be loved both for its early song and its coloured 
wings. But it is common—as common, perhaps, as 
sparrows—and so we despise it. And yet see with 
what a swelling crest it hops along the rows of spring 
cabbages, eating here an insect and there an insect 
from a leaf, and then pausing to empty its throat of 
song with pugnacious eye and shaking shoulders. 
The chaffinch is a bird that sings with all its might. 
The robin’s song seems as easy as swinging in a hammock 
or waltzing. The chaffinch’s song is determined, 
muscular. It is prose deliberately overflowing into 
poetry. Later on, the road to the station will be a 
lane of chaffinches, a procession of their songs. As 
yet they seem to be busy on other matters than their 
singing. Perhaps they are quarrelling for love. One 
occasionally sees a pair of them climbing the air in a 
fight, as one fancies eagles do. But the fights of the 
small birds do not often seem to end in bloodshed. 
A chaffinch will do much for love, but he will not die 
for it. Are these quarrels settled by speed or by a 
peck on the crown? Whichever it may be, they are 
more bloodless than the debates of children. Whether 
the thrushes, the tits and the other February birds 
fight at all, the present writer does not know. The 
thrush is usually content to sing; he is an artist. He 
is the first singer of the year, and even in January he 
assumes a rapture though he has it not. We heard 
a man complaining the other day that the thrush 
has still a “rough, errand-boy’’ note in his song. 
The only errand-boy who was ever comparable to a 
February thrush was Ariel. Alas, we live in days 
when the laws of music and the other arts are made 
in the cafés, as they were in nineteenth-century France 
—so much more terrible even than nineteenth-century 
England. We have invented a Christ without a soul, 
so why not a thrush without music? The vogue 
passes. Christ and the thrush remain. 

As we have said, however, Spring is not yet here, 
whatever the thrush or the chaffinch may be singing. 
At this time of the year the sight of a single brimstone 
butterfly excites some people more than a troupe of 
butterflies in June. One bee in a garden makes a 
summer for the imagination. We even met a man 
the other day who felt boastful on account of having 
found the greenfly so early in his rosebushes. All 
these things are promises, like a January ladybird, 
and it is upon promises that we melancholy human 
beings largely live. The promise of a Prime Minister, 
the promise of the first celandine or the first campion, 
excite us in a different way from any achievement. 
In them we hail the unknown and its unlimited possi- 
bilities. We know from the experience of past years 
that Spring is a season in which people fall ill and wars 
take place and men lie and burgle and human nature 
is as trustworthy as a jackal; but at the first hint 
of its return we all begin dreaming again and imagining 
a Paradise of joy. We are not burdened by a sense 
of failure in the past. We are a race everlastingly 
condemned to hope. We look forward to the League 
of Nations, and the cuckoo, and the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines. We look forward even to 
taking the foxes, the little foxes, for our vines have 
tender grapes. Alas, the fox is a cunning animal 
and the grapes are sweet. Our hopes and dreams are 
what the predatory statesman thrives on. He uses 
them up in his perorations. The Resurrection is for 
him a means to power, not to the world’s salvation. 
He is like the poet who makes a pie of the larks he 
praises. It would be honester if we praised the hawk 





instead of the singing-birds. It is a curious fact that 
man as a political animal, an animal organised into 
States, usually does take a bird of prey and not a singing- 
bird as his symbol. Athens took an owl, the Romans 
as well as later nations the eagle. The League of 
Nations should arrange a new set of emblems for the 
peoples of the world. The English lion should become 
a lamb, and the American eagle a willow-wren. Whether 
even then men will beat their swords into ploughshares 
we cannot now be quite sure. We shall be more certain, 
perhaps, when the chaffinch arrives. But to-day it 
is rather cold, amd there is only a starling gurgling 
and spitting in the chestnut-tree. 


MORE ABOUT VITAMINES 


VEN the novelty and general interest of this 
subject afford less warrant for returning to 
it than its appalling relevance to conditions 
in Central Europe The “deficiency diseases ” 

are there illustrated on a scale and in a degree of 
intensity which must be unprecedented in history, 
Our knowledge of their causation has been obtained. 
practically during the last decade, by workers almost 
exclusively British or American. The great German 
and Viennese masters of dietetics, followers of the 
men who, in the nineteenth century, established what 
we may perhaps now call the “calorie dietetics,” 
have not contributed to this subject; and, indeed, 
when some of our workers went lately to Vienna, in 
order to see what help they could render, they found 
that the Viennese physiologists were actually unaware 
of what English-speaking students have learnt during 
the last few years. The populations of Central Europe 
are, therefore, now dependent upon British and 
American helpers not only for the actual means of 
salvation, but even for the all-important knowledge 
as to what they most need and how it should best 
be used. For instance, if, in order to save fuel, they 
propose to use “ hay-box ”’ cookery to any large extent, 
and if we have lately learnt how injurious these methods 
of prolonged heating are to certain vitamines, our 
new knowledge is scarcely less valuable than our 
contributions in money or in kind. The Medical 
Research Committee did wisely and well to send certain 
of our foremost workers, such as Dr. Harriette Chick, 
to Vienna last year, and has already earned a public 
expression of gratitude from the leading Viennese 
authority on diet; but knowledge will also increase 
for our own advantage, thanks to the dreadfully ample 
and varied opportunities for clinical observation of 
which our students have been able to avail themselves. 

If we are subscribing here to the Save the Children 
Fund, or if we are sending or arranging to send actual 
foodstuffs to the stricken countries, we should certainly 
inform ourselves as to the foods really most valuable 

not only a matter of calories—and as to the choice 
of those the special virtues of which, resident in their 
vitamines, are most likely to survive the journey, 
the conditions of preparation and the length of time 
before they are used. 

These are some of the grounds on which I must 
repeat the suggestion that the Special Report No. 38 
of the Medical Research Committee, obtainable for 
three or four shillings from His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Kingsway, should be actually obtained and read 
by all whom it concerns, and should be at once included 
in Public Reference Libraries everywhere. For myself, 
apparently I could make a comfortable living for the 
rest of my days by answering questions or talking in 
public on this subject, for people to whom it never 
occurs to obtain the sufficient source of knowledge for 
themselves. That is quite our British way, but it 
will not suffice us from the national point of view | 
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admirably convenient though it may be for myself. 
Meanwhile, let me answer some of the interesting 
questions which have been raised in correspondence 
in these columns. 

First, ‘““ How does heating affect the vitamines ? ”’ 
Evidently this is a matter of the first importance, 
and involved in the answer to it is our judgment on 
almost every method of cooking, preserving, and 
sterilising our foods. Funk, to whom we owe the 
unfortunately incorrect name “ vitamine”’ for these 
nutrition-ferments—or trophozymes, as I have else- 
where suggested that they should be called—considered 
that they were destroyed by heat. Several years ago, 
relying on his authority instead of thinking, I quoted 
this after referring to the fact that beri-beri is not 
caused if one eats entire, instead of* polished, rice. 
But a member of the audience, at question time, 
promptly confounded me by observing that rice is 
not eaten raw. Evidently the relation to heat of each 
vitamine must be examined, and we must take into 
account not only temperature, but time of exposure 
to it. 

Much work has been done on this subject, and it 
is possible, I hope, to summarise the findings here with 
sufficient brevity. (But surely real students will look 
up the word “ temperature ”’ in the Index of the Special 
Report, and thence consider the findings for themselves.) 

*“ Fat-soluble A,” the first growth factor, or “ anti- 
rachitic vitamine,” is relatively stable to heat, though 
not so stable as has been supposed. The most recent 
findings in America and this country are that it “ is 
gradually destroyed at 100° C., and that four hours’ 
exposure to that temperature is sufficient to render 
butter fat of little greater nutritive value, from the 
standpoint of vitamine supply, than an equivalent 
quantity of lard.” (Special Report, p. 238.) This 
finding means that, generally speaking, we may for 
most practical purposes cease to trouble ourselves 
about the ordinary processes of cooking in this particular. 

Again, as for “ Water-Soluble B,”’ the second growth 
factor, or “ anti-beri-beri vitamine,”’ the Special Report 
(p. 84) tells us that (as I should have inferred before 
incautiously quoting Funk in public in 1915): “ Its 
resistance to heat is also considerable . . . destruction 
takes place very slowly at 100° C., but is much more 
rapid in the neighbourhood of 120° C. The practical 
conclusion to be drawn from this result is that in the 
baking of bread or biscuit, during which process the 
interior of the material does not rise above 100° C.., 
no serious diminution in anti-beri-beri vitamine need 
be apprehended. In preserving and canning 
foodstuffs, however, the temperatures employed are 
frequently much higher than 100° C., and it is safe 
to regard tinned foods of all descriptions with but 
few exceptions as vitamine-free.” 

Much the most delicate of the three vitamines is 
that which prevents scurvy. For instance, “it may 
be regarded as an axiom that dry or dried foodstuffs 
will not prevent scurvy, and in this respect the contrast 
between the anti-beri-beri and anti-scurvy factors 
is very marked. With regard to high temperatures, 
the anti-scoroutic factor is also much more sensitive 
than the anti-beri-beri factor, or the fat-soluble A 
factor.... When cooked for one hour at temperatures 
ranging from 80° to 100° C., cabbage leaves lose about 
90 per cent. of the anti-scorbutic value originally 
possessed ”’ (loc. cit., pp. 45, 46). 

Another correspondent (January 31st, p. 494) cites 
a paper in which, he says, the writer “ proves the 
presence of vitamines in beer,” and asks ‘* What is 
the layman to believe when experts contradict each 
other?”’ The name of the writer he quotes was 
unknown to me, and evidently he was not an “‘ expert,”’ 
or he could not have asserted that ‘‘ the only drink, 
except beer, which contains vitamines is fresh, 
The countless fruit drinks, 


un-Pasteurised milk.’’ 


made from fresh fruit juice, familiar to every American, 
are rich in one vitamine, and even milk properly dried 
in the Antipodes, sent here, and reconstituted by the 
addition of water six months later, is rich in the other 
two. But, with some trouble and expense (the Brewers’ 
Journal costs three shillings), I have been able to read 
the article in question. It is a paper read before a 
meeting of brewers in Albany, U.S.A. The date is 
not given, but from internal evidence I should suppose 
it to be at least two, probably three, years old. Let 
me say at once that Herr Uhlmann not only does not 
‘“* prove ’’ the presence of vitamines in beer, but does 
not even attempt to do so, or to quote anyone who has 
attempted to do so. He simply assumes, before an 
audience perhaps not excessively critical, that, because 
vitamines—or, rather, one vitamine—are present in 
yeast they will be present in beer! This would be 
inexcusable if he were an “expert,’’ as he has led at 
least one reader to assume. But it is evident that he 
knows nothing of the subject, and it is at least conceiv- 
able that he may not have known either the extreme 
probability that the processes of brewing would destroy 
the vitamine in yeast, or the actual evidence to that 
effect. The Accessory Food Factors Committee, which 
is responsible for the Special Report bases its findings 
upon an extremely thorough and able research by 
Messrs. Harden and Zilva, published in the Journal of 
the Institute of Brewing for May-June, 1918. Herr 
Uhlmann does not quote them. Pigeons, guinea-pigs, 
and monkeys were experimentally studied. In the 
ease of the anti-scorbutic factor, these workers even 
tested the value of India Pale Ale which was freshly 
brewed, no sample being in the cask more than a week 
or so, and the daily rations being fetched every morning 
from the brewery. The summary of their findings is 
thus: “It follows from the foregoing that bottled ale 
and stout, and fined beer as brought on to the market, 
are lacking both in the anti-neuritic and anti-scorbutic 
accessory factors, and that kilned malt is also wanting 
in these two principles.” Accordingly they put a zero 
opposite beer in respect of B and C, and a blank in respect 
of fat soluble A, which, of course, it could not contain. 
But they credit even dried yeast and yeast extract 
with a very rich supply of B, and malt extract with 
a little “in some specimens.” Kaffir beer seems to 
have anti-scorbutic properties; it is the product of 
rapid fermentation of partly-germinated millet, and 
is quickly consumed after preparation. But ‘ modern 
beer’ is  vitamine-free. The question is_ not 
“academic,” for though “John Smith” will not 
put beer “into his baby’s feeding-bottle,” stout and 
porter have long been valued for the expectant and 
nursing mother. Their real status in this “ee 
is discussed in the Lancet for January 3rd, to which 
my correspondent may be referred. 

Another correspondent (February 14th) refers to 
the good condition at birth of many badly-fed mothers. 
The fact has struck many observers; but Dr. Darwall 
Smith, in a research made during the war for the 
Local Government Board, found on statistical inquiry 
that the babies of badly-fed mothers show, statistically, 
clear and tragic evidence of the injury they undergo. 
I would suggest that the cases where a child seems to 
suffer no injury, even though its mother be short of 
vitamines in her diet, may partly be accounted for by 
the fact that vitamines are stored in the body, to be 
withdrawn at need. I fear the mother’s body “ pays 
in many of these cases. Unfortunately, Dr. Darwall 
Smith’s research, the only one of the kind that I know, 
did not specifically consider the question of vitamines 
in the maternal diet. : 

Space fails, and I am only getting into my stride 
with this inexhaustible subject. I had hoped to refer 
in more detail to the remarkable value of dried milk— 
at least, when dried by brief exposure to heat, but that 
subject is too large and important, our wet milk supply 
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being what it is—and to the withdrawal of animal 
fat from cheap margarine, since its decontrol, as 
lately pointed out by Sir Leo Chiozza Money. ‘This 
is a desperately serious matter; but I cannot tackle 
it now, LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE TURKS AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


To the Editor of Tak New StTaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—It occurs to me that a good deal of the heat which has 
been generated by the vague statements emanating from the 
Conference on this subject may possibly be due to a misunder- 
standing of the intentions of that august body; and though 
these may have been made more clear before these lines are 
in print, it may be worth while to distinguish between the various 
ways in which the Turk may conceivably be allowed to “ remain ” 
in Constantinople. 

So far as I am aware, no one proposes to drive out of the city 
those Turkish citizens who wish to continue there in pursuit of 
their peaceful and lawful avocations, or of their domestic and 
religious life. At least, no sane and reasonable statesman would 
venture to propose a deportation on the scale practised by our 
late enemies in Belgium and Eastern France. Hence the vexed 
questions of statistics, about which no two writers appear to 
agree, are largely beside the mark. 

But if, as your leader of yesterday appears to suggest, it is 
really proposed to leave the Turkish Government in control of 
the city, then indeed an outrage, not merely on the sentiment, 
but upon the common sense of European civilisation, more 
shocking than it would have been possible to imagine a year 
ago, will destroy whatever lingering respect remains in the 
minds of non-official persons for the capacity, or even the decency, 
of the present arbiters of destiny. And I must be permitted 
to express my extreme surprise that a paper professing even 
the remotest sympathy with the principles of freedom and pro- 
gress should be cynical enough to offer any attempt towards 
justification of such a course. 

The qualities of the individual Turk, as a soldier, a merchant, 
or a private citizen, are, like the question of population statistics, 
equally disreputable and irrelevant. What is absolutely beyond 
question is his utter incapacity, as a ruler, to carry on govern- 
ment in any manner which is not an insult to European civilisa- 
tion and its understanding of that function. The one virtue 
claimed for him in that capacity, the virtue of tolerance, appears, 
to the unprejudiced observer, to consist mainly in tolerance of 
massacre and corruption ; and tolerance of this kind would seem 
to be the very negation of government as understood by the 
conscience of Europe. If I describe the Turk as a hopeless 
barbarian, I use the word in no abusive sense, but simply to 
point out that he remains, after four centuries of contact with 
civilisation, in a stage of mental development from which the 
nations of Europe, after ages of failure and effort, have slowly 
won their way to a conception of ordered life which they cannot, 
without going back on the fundamentals of their ethical creed, 
regard as a merely indifferent alternative of that which they 
have abandoned. Theocracy, as a system of government, 
disappeared,even from Christian Europe, and, despite the Oriental 
origin of Christianity, with the fall of the Temporal Power. 

I observe that you do not lay any stress upon what is perhaps 
the most plausible argument in favour of retaining Turkish 
sovereignty in Constantinople, viz., the fear of offending the 
Moslem community within and without the Empire—probably 
regarding this argument (as I do) very much as “ eye-wash,” 
carefully distilled by propaganda coming from obvious sources, 
and causing much amusement to the majority of Moslems them- 
selves. But I would point out that all fears on this head could 
be allayed by allowing the Sultan to remain in Constantinople 
not as a temporal ruler, but as Chief Caliph, jwithin a carefully 
defined and limited boundary, which would be as respectfully 
treated by the secular power as is the Vatican at Rome. Doubt- 
less,even this concession would leave a certain scope for German 
intrigue, but to allow the rulership of the city to remain in the 
hands of the Sultan’s Ministers is simply to invite a revival, 
under favourable auspices, of the Drang nach Osten. 

Certainly no one of the Great Powers could be accepted as 
Sovereign of what is emphatically, by history, reason, and geo- 
graphical position, essentially an international position. But, 
with the Allied navies patrolling the Straits, the Bosphorus, and 
the Black Sea, an International Commission, supported by an 





international force of a few thousand men, would be an ample 
guarantee of the safety of international interests, and an excellent 
watch-dog on the doings of the Turk as a ruler in such parts of 
Asia as may be held honestly to belong to him on the principle 
of nationality. Whatever may have been the spasmodic utter- 
ances of individual statesmen under the stress of military events, 
the Turk was solemnly warned, before his entry into the war, 
of what he might expect if he insisted on taking a hand in a 
quarrel in which he had no concern, and he will merely regard 
us as fools or cowards, or both, if we fail to carry out our righteous 
threat. 

Your analogy of Berlin and the behaviour of the German 
troops in the Baltic provinces seems to me, if I may respectfully 
say so, to be unworthy of your reputation. If pushed to its 
logical conclusion, it will lead to the restoration to Germany of the 
Herrero territory in Africa. But I prefer to remind you of the 
simple facts that Berlin is not the key to the door of the East, 
that its rulers, greatly as they have sinned against the light, are 
not the representatives in Europe of an alien Oriental system, 
and that, as a practical problem, it might be difficult, as well as 
clearly against the interests of those whom they have wronged, 
to attempt to remove them. If these considerations do not 
convince you, I may quote the homely proverb, “ Two wrongs 
do not make a right.”’—Yours, ete., 

Royal Societies Club, 

February 22nd. 

[We fear that we are not quite convinced by Dr. Jenks’ able 
plea. His reference to the “ barbarism” of the Turk does not 
seem to us to be relevant unless he proposes that the Turkish 
nation shall either be exterminated or placed wholly under 
foreign tutelage. But he does not propose either of these courses, 
nor does he deny that Constantinople is a Turkish city. The 
issue, therefore, is simply a question of whether the ** barbaric ” 
Turk is to be permitted to rule on both sides of a narrow strait 
or on one side only. In other words, it is a purely strategic issue, 
which seems to us to have nothing whatever to do with “ the prin- 
ciples of freedom and progress ’’—except in so far as the Turk may 
plead the principle of freedom in his own favour. On the stra- 
tegic point, if the Dardanelles are held by international forces 
we cannot see how the Turkish possession of Constantinople can 
be regarded as a danger to be taken seriously. The whole question 
is not one upon which we profess very strong convictions ; our 
protest was directed against an apparent attempt to settle it by 
prejudice. We do not understand Dr. Jenks’ reference to the 
Herreros ; the argument for turning the Germans out of the 
Herrero territory is analogous to the argument for turning the 
Turks out of Armenia—with which we entirely concur.—Ep. N.S.| 


EDWARD JENKS. 


THE “NEW VIRILITY” IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 

Srr,—Your article on “ The New Virility,” one of the first 
that I have read about America since my return after seven years 
over there, gained a personal interest for me when I came to the 
signature of Mr. Graham Wallas. For it was a conversation with 
him when I was over here in 1914 that decided me to continue 
my residence there in spite of its pre-war “ virility,” of which I 
had already at that time seen more than I liked. 

For this “ virility ” is new only in degree. It was a plant of 
long-established growth when I first landed there. In 1912, on 
reaching the home of my first host, Rev. R. A. Bakeman, I found 
that he was newly liberated on bail from an insanitary prison. 
He had been arrested while reading from the Bible to a meeting 
of strikers at Little Falls. His case, though never called, was 
kept in suspense for more than a year, and the dozen Italian 
workmen, arrested with him, too poor and friendless to raise the 
exorbitant bail, remained in prison all that time. 

These things, .and worse, were done in the green tree. Mr. 
Wallas’ article gives altogether too mild an impression of what is 
being done in the dry. The pre-war plant has flourished in the 
coarsening atmosphere of national hate unchastened by severe 
losses or hardships. With the existence for the first time of a 
great army and an Espionage Act more drastic than our own 
D.O.R.A., the sinister forces which really direct American policy 
in the capitalist interest have become confident and ruthless. 
Their work through such agencies as the Lusk Committee alluded 
to by Mr. Graham Wallas is really only subsidiary to what they 
do through the mob, educated and uneducated, whose ** mass- 
psychology ” is completely swayed by the Press and educational 

agencies which are under the dominant control—the control 
referred to by Woodrow Wilson in his book The New Freedom, 
published just before presidential position rendered such utter- 
ances indiscreet. On page 136 of that book he said: ‘* And we 
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have become one of the worst governed countries in the civilised 
world, no longer a government by the will and conviction of the 
majority, but a government by the will and duress of small 
groups of dominant men.” 

These groups know that the most effective duress may be that 
for which their responsibility is the least apparent. ‘* I’se not 
scared the authorities, I’se only scared the mob,” said an immi- 
grant to me in recounting how his home had been raided by the 
police ; and knowing very well that the second trouble is apt 
to follow on the heels of the first, he closed his shop early that 
evening and slept away from home. These domiciliary raids, 
like the large scale raids on clubs described in Mr. Wallas’ article 
rarely result in anything upon which it is possible even to frame 
an indictment under the Espionage Act ; but reported as they 
are with dark suggestions of what lies behind, they serve to 
produce the desired ‘“‘ mass psychology ’—an attitude of mind 
which regards all who are even suspected of “ radicalism” as 
dangerous vermin, who show preposterous impudence in asking 
for the protection of law in a land whose laws they seek to subvert. 

I wish it were possible to substantiate Mr. Wallas’ assertion 
that the universities are a shining exception to the rule of Ameri- 
can intolerance of minority opinion. They are, on the contrary, 
along with the public schools, a potent means of forming that 
public opinion which the American magnates manipulate to 
secure their wealth, using the weapon appropriate to this century 
as the magnates of every century back to the robber barons, 
and further have used the weapons appropriate to theirs. Any- 
one who doubts this should read Thorstein Veblen’s book The 
Higher Learning in America, or such a novel as H. M. Hedges’ 
Iron City, published by Boni and Liveright, with its study of 
life in the smaller university cities. Or if American books are 
inaccessible, there is an indication of the truth at the end of 
Professor H. J. Laski’s interesting article on the universities in 
the Manchester Guardian’s American Supplement of January 27th. 
This Harvard professor, while acquitting his own university, says 
that in general ** the trustees determine all questions of appoint- 
ment and promotion. The result is that when a teacher 
attains his full professorship the instinct for original work has 
too often gone. The energy which should have made him a 
great teacher has been whittled away in securing the favour of 
the authorities.” It is in fact by steady pressure infinitely more 
than by open persecution that the established interests cause 
educational institutions to subserve capitalist interests. For 
they recognise that even in America such a case as that of Scott- 
Nearing may do them more harm than good. In dealing with 
an unknown assistant-professor such as I was last year at 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee, holding only temporary war- 

time appointment, the University naturally felt little need to go 
carefully, and the forces which are always at work were laid 
bare in a manner that I found most interesting. 

The illustrative value of the tale induces me to append it, 
despite its unavoidable repetition of the first personal pronoun. 
The details, if space permitted their narration, would be very 
significant of the condition of political terrorism and injustice 
that prevails and makes possible the continuance of such a 
scandal as the notorious Mooney case. 

It would be well if more interest in such matters were taken 
on this side of the water, for the American defenders of liberty 
are hard put to it, and outside support ought to be as valuable 
to them as is their support to those who suffer under Dublin 
Castle rule on this side. 

When the Socialist Party attempted on May Ist last year to 
hold a nation-wide series of meetings to demand amnesty for 
** political, industrial, and religious prisoners,” a majority of the 
meetings were broken up. The organisers of the meeting in 
Nashville had hired the largest hall in the city, and they asked 
me to be one of the speakers, as they happened to hear that I 
sympathised with the many hundreds of men and women who 
are condemned to 5, 10, and 20 years in prison for the expression 
of sentiments that they would be free to utter over here. At 
this meeting the police did not even wait for the chair to be taken 
before they cleared the hall, and the docility with which the 
audience submitted to the outrage amazed me as it would have 
amazed anyone who was not an old ijniiabitant of America— 
or Prussia. 

I was naturally moved to protest in spite of whispered warnings 
that I had better keep quiet. My request to see the author of 
the ejectment order finally secured for me an interview in the 
street with the Mayor and the District Attorney, whose only 
justification was, ‘‘ We don’t like what you are going to say,” 
corrected, when someone tittered, into, “* We don’t like your 
literature.” 

Having vouchsafed this explanation, the District Attorney 
proceeded to counter-attack by cross-examining me as to my 





identity and my opinions, at first abusively in the street, and 
then formally in his office. Having discovered that I was a 
“damned alien” (though with first papers of citizenship and 
registered in the army draft), and that I had subscribed to the 
Political Prisoners Defence League, he announced that he was 
going to get me dismissed from the University whose subservience 
to his wishes he seemed to assume. Fortune favoured his assump- 
tion, for the Chancellor, happening to be absent in the North, the 
matter came before the representative of the University’s endow- 
ments, the President of the Board of Trustees. 

This gentleman at once issued to the Press an announcement 
of my suspension pending the Chancellor’s return, adding that 
no inquiry had been made, but that none seemed necessary in 
view of Professor Scott’s caustic comments in asserting his rights. 
To this day I have never learnt more definitely than that upon 
what charge I was suspended, nor what comments were attri- 
buted to me and held to be too caustic, though my demand for 
a hearing before the Trustees Committee was acceded to,and my 
suspension confirmed after a hearing devoted mainly to ascertain- 
ing the extent of my sympathy with the Russian Revolution. 

The Chancellor, on his return, accorded me two very friendly 
but “ unofficial’ interviews, from which I gleaned his recog- 
nition of the injustice to myself, and also his sense of the unim- 
portance of this in comparison with avoiding any offence to the 
President of the Board of Trustees such as would have been 
given by restoring me to my duties. I sympathised with the 
difficulty of his position. It might even have become an im- 
possible one if I had not happened to be an alien and in a tem- 
porary post, for at the first meeting of the Faculty, after his 
return, he was asked to allow an independent inquiry by two 
committees of professors, one to discover the truth about the 
proscribed meeting, the other to inquire into the propriety of my 
conduct of my classes. Both committees proceeded with great 
thoroughness and fairness, and were prepared to report unani- 
mously in favour of my restoration, when the District Attorney 
intervened again to save himself from such a snub in a case for 
which he had stimulated the utmost local notoriety in the interest 
of his political advertisement. 

Before the committees could present their report he tried to 
bluff them with declarations that the authorities had discovered 
dark and dangerous facts about me, to which colour was lent by 
a police raid on my home in search of “ literature,” and by secret 
examinations of neighbours and pupils of mine. By this means 
and by obtaining from the Immigration Bureau at Washington a 
telegraphic order for my arrest as an alien anarchist, he was just 
in time to prevent the presentation of the joint committees’ 
report at the next Faculty meeting. It was now easy for the 
Chancellor to rule that the University must stand aside till the 
Immigration Bureau had given its finding, which he knew was 
most unlikely to occur till after the expiry of my contract and the 
dispersal of the Faculty for their vacation. The President was 
to be satisfied by my exclusion from my classes, and I by the 
receipt of my full salary without work. I fear the President was 
better satisfied than I, for the warning had been unmistakably 
given to all teachers that when they sell their academic know- 
ledge they sell their souls as well in so far as they happen to 
possess a mind contrary to the mind of capitalist trustees. 

Space forbids that I should go into the aspects of my arrest 
other than those which bear upon the university situation: for 
those are common to hundreds of other victims of the immigration 
laws, and what is often tragedy for them was only comedy for me, 
though the concomitants of arrest, search, and boycott, and un- 
limited misrepresentation in the Press were too novel to permit 
just at first of my seeing their humorous side. 

The Immigration Bureau officer, who journeyed from the coast 
to arrest and examine me, sent in his report with the conclusion 
that I should be classed as a “ philosophical anarchist,” as he 
opined that I had been “ much too wise to admit at the hearing 
the full extent of (my) sympathies with anarchism.” This sort 
of thing is ample for deportation in many cases, though it does 
not yet suffice in the case of a middle-class person with adequate 
legal support ; but when after various delays the way was 
opened for me to seek a new appointment in the States, I felt 
that the politically tongue-tied position of an American professor 
was too little to my liking and, moreover, that my interest in 
teaching had become secondary to my interest in the spread of 
free institutions. It was evident that aliens cannot help Ameri- 
cans in their struggle along that line except with the encourage- 
ment that comes from sympathy at a distance. It is a struggle 
of minorities for freedom and fair play at the hands of a majority 
which is as convinced of its divine right to crush every kind of 
opposition by every means as ever was a Stuart king. It is, 
moreover, & majority most of which would soon be of a different 
way of thinking were it not that the avenues of public opinion 
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as well as those of organised force, are controlled by “ the duress 
of small groups of dominant men.” 

In short, Max Eastman hardly goes beyond the mark when he 
says that this period of history might be described as the period 
of “ The Myth of American Freedom.”’—Yours, etc., 

The Lawn, Bognor. Russe. Scorr. 


THE PROPOSED NEW BOUNDARIES OF 
HUNGARY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Si,—I notice that in Tne NEw Statesman of February 21st, 
Mr. J. F. O. King espouses the hopeless cause of the Magyars. 
His arguments, however, appear to me to be those of Count 
Apponyi. “The Czechs, Rumanians and Serbs,” Mr. King 
says, are allowed to “ incorporate territories to which they have 
no justifiable claim,” and “ which have belonged to Hungary 
for over a thousand years.” To support these arguments he 
says that “if the treaty of Neuilly stands unaltered, three and 
a-half million Magyars will be included in Czecho-Slovakia 
alone.” Now Mr. King handles statistics in a still more arbi- 
trary manner than Count Apponyi himself. Slovakia counts 
little more than three million inhabitants, out of which, according 
to Count Apponyi’s own statement, there are about a million 
Magyars, but according to the official census, less than half a 
million. On the other hand, according to Dr. Benes’ recent 
statement in the Czecho-Slovak National Assembly, ** as a result 
of the Peace negotiations Czecho-Slovakia has been obliged to 
sacrifice over 300,000 Slovaks to Hungary.” The fact is, that 
in Hungary there is no clear line of racial demarcation, and that 
on both sides some national fragments are bound to be left. 

Mr. King pleads for the historical right of the Magyars to 
Slovakia and Transylvania. ‘This historical right, however, is 
nothing but “ historical wrong,” as the Czecho-Slovak Minister, 
Dr. Osusky, who is himself a Slovak, recently stated, and * the 
Peace Conference is not here to defend historical wrong.” If 
the Magyar oligarchy oppressed the Slovaks, Rumanians and 
Serbs for a thousand years, that is no reason why they should 
be entitled to oppress them for ever.’ . . .—Yours, ete., 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau. ALEXANDER Broz. 

February 23rd. 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. J. F. O. King’s letter, published in your issue dated 

to-day, is sound, accurate, simple, and to the point in every 
t. 

I do not know what Mr. King’s qualifications are, nor how 
he comes to be interested in Hungary—that is, no doubt, due 
to my ignorance—but his letter shows sound knowledge of 
the many influences at work in South Europe, and his opinions 
and evidence should be considered by the Entente before it is 
too late. 

From a purely selfish point of view, Great Britain should 
endeavour to rectify the absurdities and injustices of the proposed 
arbitrary delimitation of Hungary’s boundaries—not that it 
is this point of view which one desires the British representative 
to take, since so many other and more powerful reasons exist. 

H was strongly pro-British before the war, and this 
feeling has not been lost; but I cannot imagine it continuing 
if our representatives take no steps to rectify the blunders of 
the Peace Treaty. 

It would seem probable that Sir George Clerk is placing the 
true facts of Hungary before the Entente, and it is to be hoped 
that his counsel will be listened to.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Societies Club. P. H. Browne. 

February 21st. 


THE BUILDING GUILD PROPOSAL 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sin,—The object of “ Lex’s” long letter is apparently to 
= that other contracts, apart from those proposed by the 

uilding Guild, are let without adequate “ financial guarantees.” 
This may be true as regards certain methods of contracting 
described by “‘ Lex,”’ but is surely not true of contracts normally 
let by corporations in this country. There is almost invariably 
a double guarantee: 
_ 1. Contracts are only placed with a firm when, after enquiry, 
it is found that the record of that firm is such that they can be 
relied on to carry them out satisfactorily. Failure to carry out 
a contract means ruin, and in the case of a substantial firm this 
in itself is the strongest possible guarantee that the contract 
will be carried out at the price arranged. 
_ 2. In addition to this, the contractor deposits a certain sum 
im money, or leaves in the hands of the Corporation a certain sum 
a8 retention money, which is calculated to be sufficient to enable 
the Corporation to complete the work without extra cost, if 
the contractor fails. This is a very real and practical safe- 
So effective are these guarantees 


guard to reinforce the first one. 





that in the case of working-class houses, given due care on 
the part of the Corporation, it may be taken that the risk of 
failure on the part of the contractor to build the houses at the 
price quoted is negligible.. 

As “a man of business and a lawyer,” “ Lex” would surely 
admit that the risk of excessive cost in the case of such an experi- 
ment as the placing of a large contract with the newly formed 
Building Guild, with no adequate financial backing, would be 
considerable.—Yours, etc., COUNCILLOR. 


, 


Miscellany 
THE FAIRY QUEEN 


, I ‘HE production by Cambridge undergraduates of 
Henry Purcell’s opera, The Fairy Queen, which 
took place in the New Theatre, Cambridge, form 

February 10th to 14th, was planned by Dr. Rootham, Mr. 

Clive Carey, Mr. Edward Dent, and others, in 1913-14, before 

the war. An elaborate production of this kind, taking over 

three hours in performance, and necessitating the training 
of an amateur orchestra, amateur singers, actors and dancers, 
as well as the designing and execution of scenery and dresses 

to say nothing of the research-work required to discover 

how the work was originally produced in 1692 at the Queen’s 
Theatre—was a colossal undertaking for men who had their 
ordinary work to do, and for whom it was something outside 
their daily routine and meant therefore an enormous addi- 
tional labour. It is necessary to emphasise this point 
because some of the undergraduates, flushed with the extra- 
ordinary success of their one week’s opera in Cambridge, 
have been set agog by the idea of performing The Fairy 
Queen in London. To do this would be to go quite outside 
their province and would be a fatal mistake. It is to be 
hoped, however, that professional musicians—especially 
those who are connected with any of our opera companies— 
have been sufficiently wide awake to have gone to Cambridge 
and have seen with their own eyes what the combination 
of scholarship and practical ability in the amateur musicians 
of the University has been able to do. I have seen the work 
of every opera company in England and I say, unhesitatingly, 
that I have never seen so artistic and satisfying a production 
as The Fairy Queen. 

Putting aside the music for a moment, the first thing that 
must have struck the visitor was the excellence of the 
setting by Lionel Penrose, with its plain Doric columns, 
making a false proscenium, its forest curtains and the quiet 
harmony of its purple and green, with the simple but delight- 
ful dresses designed by Mrs. Sydney Cockerell. The stage 
management was very good, and the scene in which Night 
appears with Mystery, Secrecy and Sleep, with its beautiful 
grouping during the lovely Echo music, was exquisitely done. 
In Act ITI. the episodes of the “Two Swans” and the “ Four 
Savages ”’ were astonishing achievements for amateur dancers, 
I understand that the invention of the Swans’ dance was 
jointly Miss Greta Thorneley’s and Mr. Clive Carey’s. They 
are to be congratulated. The Swan dresses were admirably 
simple and in keeping with the spirit of the dance. The 
Coridon and Mopsa incident is touched with delightful 
humour by Purcell, and in accordance with what may be 
called the tradition Mr. Clive Carey took the woman’s part 
of Mopsa; he greatly amused the audience, but I preferred 
him singing in his natural voice in the part of Winter. 

In Act IV. the Phoebus scene, with its very dramatic 
music, was one of the most effective parts of the opera. The 
four short dramatic monologues : Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter are wonderful examples of Purcell’s natural 
genius for giving a definite character to his music in that 
apparently simple, direct way of which Mozart, a century 
later, was such a master. In the following Act, Juno’s song 
and the beautiful Invocation of Hymen, concluding with the 
fine Chaconne, gave the audience further examples of 
Purcell’s genius. 

It is possible that some people accustomed to the great 
variety of instrumentation and harmonic colour in modern 
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music will have found the music of The Fairy Queen monote- 
nous. This may have been accentuated by the harpsichord 
accompaniment, although the harpsichord part was specially 
rewritten by Mr. Dent from the figured bass with a view to 
obviating this monotony as much as possible. But it is 
only to ears jaded by a somewhat over-rich rainbow-like 
variety of colour that Purcell’s delicate and restricted 
harmony will appear unsatisfying. It must always be 
remembered that Purcell was one of the seventeenth-century 
monodists that followed the great polyphonic writers of the 
sixteenth century, whose apparently rich harmonic effects 
were in a way got illegitimately—that is to say, they were got 
by the combination of two or more horizontal musical lines. 
Purcell, on the contrary, is not a polyphonist, but belongs 
to the new school, who give their melodic line a delicate wash 
of colour, an harmonic tinting conceived harmonically. It 
was from this new departure that the whole of modern 
music sprang, and there is no composer in the world earlier 
than or contemporary with Purcell who has written with 
anything like equal felicity and expressiveness in this style. 
Handel’s operas composed nearly a hundred years later 
show none of Purcell’s dramatic vividness. 

Of The Fairy Queen as a whole, it must be admitted that 
it does not make a* homogeneous work of art. This is not 
surprising when we consider that for nearly three hundred 
years since Purcell composers have been seeking in vain for a 
satisfactory operatic form. Personally, I find a poetic fiction 
based on the intervention of supernatural machinery 
introduced with royal or heroic personages such as, for 
example, we get in The Tempest and in The Fairy Queen, 
more attractive than any other dramatic form. That it 
offers the greatest scope to the composer there can be no 
doubt. I know there are musicians who want modern operas 
in modern costume—not the sham local colour of the 
whisky-opera~ of Puccini—but, I suppose, something in 
opera akin to Shaw’s plays. There is no reason why we 
should not get such opera if we had a composer of the right 
type; but I do not think that what is peculiar to our vision 
of life depends on, or is in any way inseparable from, the 
fashions of the last ten years. It is a subject worth discus- 
sing at length, but for the present it may be noted that the 
people who clamour for what is really a more logical and 
intellectual opera are men of critical and observant rather 
than rich and intuitive temperament. They will even 
confess to an impatience with the acted drama—The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream part of The Fairy Queen—some going 
so far as to say that if the version of Shakespeare’s play 
written by the wretched seventeenth-century scribbler for 
Purcell had not been so bad, they would have infinitely 
preferred it to Shakespeare’s text, since the spirit of the 
Elizabethans was quite foreign (and, they would insinuate, 
inferior) to that of the age of Purcell. Now you can see that 
we have here a predilection for the Age of Reason, for wit 
and the comedy of manners as against poetry and the play of 
imagination. There is no arguing against it ; it is an idiosyn- 
crasy like rickets. What can be argued, however, is that 
Purcell’s music to The Fairy Queen is poetic rather than witty, 
and except for technical differences does not belong to the 
Age of Reason at all. 

Nor can the spectacular effects introduced—the Dance of 
Swans, of Savages, of Monkeys, and of Chinese—be put 
down to the taste of any particular age. They may make 
The Fairy Queen appear to resemble a modern revue, but 
they serve the double requirement of a novelty and an excuse 
for music—a requirement which is not likely to vary with 
time. The only part of the performance I should have cut 
was the Chinese section, for Chinamen are not the rare birds 
to-day that they were to Londoners in 1692. ‘ If Purcell 
had had a free hand and had not been compelled to produce 
a composite work, that would have as wide an appeal as 
possible he could have made The Fairy Queen a far more 
homogeneous opera. As it stands in the Cambridge version 
it is, by virtue of the genius of Shakespeare and Purcell, a 
far more interesting and enjoyable work than any of the 





operas of Puccini, Mascagni, Charpentier, Leoncavallo, 
Bizet, and other gentlemen whose works we shall hear 
during the coming year at Covent Garden. 

The acting on the whole was very good. If Bottom could 
have remembered that it is the worst possible crime in an 
actor to appear conscious of the audience in the theatre, he 
might have been excellent—although he was a lean and not 
a burly Bottom. It was something like a stroke of genius to 
have the “ Pyramus and Thisbe” scene mimed, but, as usual, 
the acting of the “Dream” by the four lovers was without 
imagination. This is nothing for the amateurs to be ashamed 
of, for it is never understood by professionals, but somehow 
one always expects more of amateurs. Perhaps Mr. Clive 
Carey (who cannot otherwise be too highly praised as 
producer, for he evidently hasa natural genius for this work), 
coming under the influence of Mr. Dent, did not have the same 
respect for Shakespeare as he and Dr. Rootham have for 
Purcell, or they would have realised for themselves that 
there is more in Shakespeare’s dream business than meets 
the eye. 

The singing of soloists and chorus—all amateurs but two— 
and the playing of the amateur orchestra (weak only in the 
trumpets) reflected the immense trouble that must have 
been taken by Dr. Rootham, who trained them and conducted 
every performance. Cambridge may well be proud of itself, 
and it only remains for the other cities of England to look 
on in admiration and respect, for there is little sign of their 
ever doing anything themselves. 

W. J. TuRNER. 


BUDDHA’S PITY 
(From the Upasaka Shila Sutra, Chapter 3.) 


Y CHILDREN. 
The Enlightened One, because He saw 


Mankind drowning in the Great Sea of 
Birth, Death and Sorrow, and longed to save them, 
For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw the men of the world straying in 
false paths, and none to guide them, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw that they lay wallowing in the mire 
of the Five Lusts, in dissolute abandonment, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw them still fettered to their wealth, 
their wives and their children, knowing not how to 
cast them aside, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw them doing evil with hand, heart 
and tongue, and many times receiving the bitter fruits 
of sin, yet ever yielding to their desires, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw that they slaked the thirst of the 

Five Lusts as it were with brackish water, 
For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw that though they longed for happi- 
ness, they made for themselves no karma of happiness : 
and though they hated pain, yet willingly made for 
themselves a karma of pain: and though they coveted 
the joys of Heaven, would not follow His commandments 
on earth, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw them afraid of birth, old-age and 
death, yet still pursuing the works that lead to birth, 
old-age and death, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw them consumed by the fires of pain 

and sorrow, yet knowing not where to seek the still 


waters of Samadhi, 
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For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw them living in an evil time, sub- 
jected to tyrannous kings, and suffering many _ ills, 
yet heedlessly following after pleasure, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw them living in a time of wars, killing 
and wounding one another: and knew that for the 
riotous hatred that had flourished in their hearts they 
were doomed to pay an endless retribution, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because many born at the time of His incarnation 
had heard Him preach the Holy Law, yet could not 
receive it, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because some had great riches that they could not 
bear to give away, 

For this He was moved to pity. 

Because He saw the men of the world ploughing their 
fields, sowing the seed, trafficking, huckstering, buying, 
and selling: and at the end winning nothing but 
bitterness, 

For this He was moved to pity. 
Translated from the Chinese by ARTHUR WALEY. 


Art 


RODIN AND EPSTEIN 
W:: H the public monuments of London before our 


eyes, and memories of the exhibition at Burling- 

ton House of designs for war memorials still 
fresh in our minds, it is a temptation to think that the art of 
sculpture is dead. Mr. Epstein’s exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries therefore comes at a timely moment ; and with the 
collection of works by Rodin now on view at the South 
Kensington Museum, shows conclusively that there is 
contemporary sculpture which can be placed beside the 
work of the past without fearing comparison. 

The aim of the great sculptor, like that of the great 
painter, is the expression of a conception of essential struc- 
ture and of reality ; and this end he seeks to attain by the 
arrangement of a rhythmic succession of planes. His work 
is not necessarily based on natural forms, but may be purely 
abstract in character. But in any case he eschews mere 
representation or reproduction, taking from nature material 
which he arranges so that his creations take on an indepen- 
dent life and existence. From this selection and arrange- 
ment of forms springs the individuality and character of his 
work, and the realisation of differences in quality which 
exists, for instance, between flesh and drapery. At the 
same time, the character of the final result is controlled and 
regulated by the nature of the material in which the artist 
works, be it wood, stone, clay or bronze. In one respect 
the sculptor has an easier task than the painter, in that he 
has three dimensions in which to deal with three dimensional 
forms. In another, however, he is at a disadvantage. He 
cannot always dictate the spectator’s viewpoint, and must 
therefore always think of making his design expressive from 
every side. 

It must be emphasized that sculpture is peculiarly liable 
to degenerate into simple reproduction of what is seen, 
owing to the fact that the sculptor is working in the round 
and can therefore, if he wishes, copy more closely than 
cana painter. Experience shows clearly, however, whither 


such a conception of sculpture leads. Once the Greeks lost 
their feeling for the typical and significant, the decline takes 
place from the sculpture of the Parthenon to the productions 
of the followers of Praxiteles; and as the result of a desire 


for accurate representation, the great monuments of the 
earlier Egyptian dynasties were succeeded by a mass of 
heavy and lifeless work. At its worst, French sculpture as 
represented in public monuments has always retained a 
certain merit by adherence to a tradition that rhythm and 
harmony in the general design must be retained, even at the 
expense of verisimilitude. Most modern sculpture, however, 
consists of frozen representations of the human form, 
rivalling an instantaneous photograph in accuracy, and with 
just as little power of esthetic appeal. Reaction 
against this kind of work has bred, especially in Germany, a 
race of sculptors who confound the naive and primitive with 
the simplified and significant. Successful simplification, 
however, calls for profound knowledge. Assyrian sculptors, 
in dealing with animals which they knew and understood, 
are unrivalled ; but in treating the human form they are 
merely archaic. Despite its many merits, the work of 
MeStrovic reveals a tendency towards heavy inexpressive- 
ness and lack of understanding, characteristic of primitive 
art. 

Rodin and Epstein, however, may fairly claim to represent 
the great tradition in sculpture. Neither makes his aim the 
reproduction of external appearance, though on occasion 
Rodin comes near doing so; nor does either artist in his 
search for simplicity and rhythm lose vitality and meaning. 
The South Kensington collection well illustrates the different 
aspects of Rodin’s genius, his weakness, and his strength. 
The strain of academic realism which appears in such works 
as “La Terre et La Lune,” “Les Benedictions ” and “Le 
Baiser,” persisted almost throughout his career ; and was only 
saved from resulting in frigid banality by fine contour and 
skilful handling of material. Rodin rarely failed to realise 
quality in his surfaces; and subordination to an expressive 
outline was a consistent aim with him. This, however, often 
meant failure to think in the round, and negleet of interior 
planes, as well as a tendency to treat the human body as 
a single unit in design, instead of as an organism of parts 
each with its value—head, trunk and limbs. To make my 
meaning clearer, recall the way in which El Greco often 
treats his figures as one single sweeping whole without 
visible articulation. The result is that while unity and 
rhythmic flow are gained, few of Rodin’s creations are equally 
satisfactory looked at from all points of view. In“ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” however, and in the group of works represented 
by “ L’Age d’Arain ”’ and “ La Vielle Heaulmiére ” there is 
a masterly handling of interior planes which gives a vital 
quality, comparable to that characteristic of earlier Greek 
sculpture. Another side of Rodin’s work is the expres- 
sion of a dynamic conception of the human body, achieved 
by combining in one figure different phases of the same 
movement, as in the ‘“‘ St. John the Baptist,” or in the horse 
in Watts’ ‘“ Physical Energy,” in which the hind legs are 
in position for a jump, and one of the forelegs pawing the air. 
This leads to the expression of energy, which can never be 
achieved by even the most accurate representation of 
suddenly suspended action. It is an analogous device which 
helps to give such mobility of feature to many of Rodin’s 
portrait busts. In their treatment of the head Epstein and 
Rodin have most in common. Fifteen of the sixteen 
exhibits at the Leicester Galleries are heads, for the most 
part carried out in bronze. In the delicacy and subtlety 
with which the surface planes are handled they possess 
the characteristics of the work of a modeller rather 
than of a sculptor, resulting in admirable realisation 
of the quality of flesh and in great vitality. As 
creations of a living entity, ‘ Nan,” “ Lillian Shelley,” and 
“ An American Soldier” rank among the sculptor’s finest 
achievements; and the “ Four Studies of a Babe” are 
hardly less remarkable. Sometimes, in avoiding mere 
surface resemblance, and in the desire to simplify and 
abstract, there is a loss of subtlety and of the more delicate 
rhythms, as for example in the “ Portrait of a Lady.” But 
Epstein never forgets underlying structure; and conse- 
quently his work has a monumental and typical quality, 
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which arouses feelings such as those experienced before the 
sculpture in the British Museum. Thus, not only in his aims 
and methods, but in the personal reaction aroused, Epstein 
establishes his claim to comparison with the great masters 
of the past. His aims and methods are perhaps most clearly 
revealed in some of his earlier work, and in the large bronze 
statue of Christ newly risen from the tomb. Here is seen a 
difference from Rodin. Epstein thinks more consistently in 
three dimensions, and seems less concerned with outline than 
with the handling of internal masses. Thus, his work is less 
baroque, less the product of obvious design, than that 
of Rodin; and to that extent it is more vital. In 
the ‘“‘ Christ,” no concession to representation is made. 
Though natural forms are the basis of the design, the 
treatment is not naturalistic. There is consequently 
nothing to confuse the issue, and the work must be judged by 
the ‘extent to which the artist has created an independent 
reality. In fact there emerges an impressive and dignified 
personality, definite and vital. It is possible to find fault 
with details. For example, it is questionable whether the 
fleshy hands are quite in harmony with the whole con- 
ception, skilfully placed though they are, so as not to mar 
the effect of the long vertical lines of the design; and the 
strip of grave cloth hanging from the right arm, though it 
adds another to these vertical lines, looks thin and weak. 
Moreover, the profile seen from the statue’s left is disap- 
pointing and inexpressive. But these are comparatively 
minor matters. Whether or not the figure is the spectator’s 
idea of Christ, the sculptor has undoubtedly realised a 
conception of his own: and that is the truest praise of any 
work of art. But by calling the figure ‘‘ Christ,” the artist 
has incited the public to judge his work from a literary and 
historical point of view; and he must therefore not be 
surprised if the public quarrel with his conception. 
W. G. ConsTaBe. 


Drama 
TWO PLAYS AND TWO CRITICS 


OHN FERGUSON (the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith) is one of those plays which are apt to fare 
badly at my hands. Perhaps it is a common 

experience among critics, but as a critic I am conscious of 
a double personality. D. M. No. I. (as he would be called 
in a psychological text-book) is a person in whom the sight 
of a drop-curtain rouses agreeable expectations; he can 
be made to laugh and cry easily, a little common-sense in 
a dramatist enraptures him, and he thinks it very clever 
of anyone to be able to write a play at all. On this easy- 
going creature the bulk of the work of criticising plays 
properly falls, and when nothing in a play disturbs D. M. 
No. II. from his slumber, the notice, though there may be 
a little subacidity in it, is usually genial. But if ever I 
write a play, angels and ministers of grace defend me from 
D. M. No. II. ! May he snort for ever in the Seven Sleepers’ 
den! The first question he puts is the one which bothered 
Mr. Kipling in early days so much that he wrote a poem 
about it, with the refrain : 

And the Devil whispered behind the leaves, 

It is clever but is it art ? 
Devil! you see what Mr. Kipling thought of people like No. IT. 

Now, while watching Mr. Irvine’s play, No. II. could not 

get off to sleep. When, on the other hand, I went to the 
Court Theatre, No. II., after growling out something to the 
effect that the way to enjoy this sort of entertainment was to 
act in it oneself, and muttering “‘ glorious charade,” ‘“‘ private 


theatricals,” ‘‘fun among friends,” ‘‘ when is someone 
going to offer me a glass of champagne and a bun?” he 
fell into profound slumber, leaving the work to No. I. 
When you compare the two following notices please 
remember this. 


The external reality of Mr. Irvine's tragedy is’ impressive, 
and it is made more impressive by the admirable acting of 
Miss Maire O'Neill, Mr. Kerrigan, Miss Moyna MacGill in 
particular, and of the whole cast in general. But the emo- 
tional reality of the situation is not striking; beneath the 
surface is convention and sentiment. Mr. Irvine stresses 
his situations too much; he will return again to a point, 
even when it is one which the audience has seized at once. 
For instance, he takes far too long about making the village 
dafty instigate Andrew Ferguson to murder Witherow, who 
has violated Hannah Ferguson, Andrew’s sister. Andrew 
thinks at first, or rather fancies he thinks, that Jimmy 
Czsar, who wants to marry her, will do it; ‘ Clutie” 
makes him face the fact that Jimmy is too much of a coward. 
The point is that a hint or two, a significant stare exchanged 
between the two men that night in the farmhouse parlour, 
would have not only been sufficient for our interest, but 
would have given (what is urgently required) a suggestion 
of greater rage and of fiercer impulse in Andrew himself, 
Other critics have pointed out that we have too much 
religious talk from old Ferguson; the sick, forgiving man 
whose consciousness is the seat of the drama. Mr. Irvine’s 
theme (a very difficult one) is the survival of faith in this 
old man in spite of the horrible and seemingly arbitrary 
disasters which fall on him. By making him talk so much, 
Mr. Irvine gives the impression that old Ferguson is one 
who enjoys too much his own religious sentiments to be a 
saint. Yet he must seem more than merely pious if the 
real tragedy is to exist at all. Far the best character is 
Jimmy Cvsar, who is an introspective, emotionally honest, 
squalid, cowardly man, with enough hatred in his heart to 
commit fifty murders. Jimmy is crushed by shame that he 
did not revenge his love, confesses, whimpers, and when 
suspicion falls on him behaves like a distracted coward. 
He is admirably drawn. Andrew owns up at last and goes 
to jail, leaving the heartbroken old man reading aloud (as 
he was when the curtain rose) his Bible. Mr. Irvine has 
tried to write a fine play and he has come irritatingly 
near succeeding ‘‘ The little more and how much it is.” 

It is fortunate for the success of The Young Visiters at 
the Court Theatre that the book has had such an enormous 
circulation ; for those who have not read it may find them- 
selves at sea. Certainly, during the first few of the seventeen 
scenes they will be utterly at sea, and may think “ this is 
not funny enough”; but when Bernard Clark comes on 
the scene even they can hardly fail to be amused. Dialogue 
in the story is not abundant and the adapters have (on the 
whole wisely) not attempted to add anything of their own ; 
they have distributed practically the whole of Daisy Ash- 
ford’s text among the characters. Sometimes this spoils 
passages which in the book were delicious. For instance 
the description in the text of Minnit, “a portly butler 
appeared on the scene with a very shiny shirt front and a 
huge pale face ” is spoilt when on the stage Ethel is made to 
exclaim to Mr. Salteena, “‘O look at his huge pale face,” 
and Mr. Salteena to add, “ And his shiny shirt front.” But 
the charm of all the characters is that underneath a wonder- 
fully vivid and grotesquely realistic surface they are chil- 
dren; fantastically worldly creatures as children are apt to be, 
outbidding in snobbishness all the snobsin existence. (Child- 
ishness is the secret of Mr. Salteena’s endearing qualities.) 
Hence the text, written by a child, goes into their mouths 
without much injury to character. Mr. Ben Field’s triumph 
was that he managed to be a child as well as a middle-aged 
romantic butcher. Miss Edyth Goodall was Ethel M., with that 
proper excitable minxishness through which it is harder to 
allow the child to peep. She must be careful not to allow the 
child to be covered up|by the qualities in Ethel M. which have 
been known to shock some readers of The Young Visiters. 
But it was the character of Bernard Clark which gained most 
by being seen on the stage. Mr. Anstruther was magnificent. 
At last we saw with oureyes a real Ouida hero. Mr. Hanray’s 
Procurio was as perfect as Procurio was in print: the per- 
fection of icy deportment. DEsMOND MacCartTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN anyone tells you he (or she) likes cats better 
than dogs he (or she) confesses to more than 
was perhapsintended. Last week I quoteda bad 

poemaboutacat bySwinburne. Nosooner had my copy gone 
to press than other poems about cats floated into my memory. 
Onthe whole, it was clear that so far as poctry was concerned 
(prose is another matter) the cat had cut a better figure than 
the dog. It is true there are touching poems about dogs ; 
but they are all sentimental and celebrate a personal relation- 
ship. True, it was a story about a dog watching beside 
its dead master on the side of Helvellyn which inspired, 
according to Coleridge, the only perfect line of poetry Scott 
ever wrote : 


When the wind moved his garment how oft did’st thou start. 


But compare Matthew Arnold’s poem on his dachshund, 
with the delicious one on his cat, of which the climax is, 


Thus Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat. 


No doubt Matthew Arnold would have, if necessary, made 
soup of his cat to feed his dog; but that is only another 
proof that true affection is not necessarily an inspiration. 


* + * 


The first poem which occurred to me was Gray's Ode on 
the death of a favourite cat. (A “ favourite” cat! how 
exactly that defines the limits of the relation possible 
with a member of the feline race!) You remember how it 
begins : 

* Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 

Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers, that blow ; 

Demurest of the tabby kind, 


The pensive Selima, reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw ; and purr’d applause. 


It is tempting to go on writing out the whole poem, especi- 
ally in these days, when a neat exquisiteness is the last 
quality held in estimation by poets; but it would not be 
to my purpose. Every detail is delicious: “‘ conscious 
tail,” “ears of jet,” “ emerald eyes,” “round face”; the 
poet is certainly keeping his eye on the object. I am not 
so sure, however, of “‘ snowy beard.’ Perhaps it is because 
in childhood I supposed that all cats were females and all 
dogs males, that the faintest suggestion of masculinity in 
describing a cat still seems to me a false note—anyhow, 
for good or bad reasons, I protest against “‘ beard.” Although 
Gray does not take the cat as seriously as a subject as other 
poets have done, I think his poem the best. 


a a * 


M. Pierre Loti and M. Anatole France have both written 
beautifully about cats. ‘‘ Hamilcar,” who is so at home in 

the city of books ” with her master, Sylvestre Bonnard, is 
a delicious animal. Her creator was right to give a cat as 
& companion to Sylvestre Bonnard and a dog to M. Bergeret. 
It is, perhaps, the trait which helps the reader more than any 
other to keep the two characters apart in his mind. But the 
h writer who has taken cats most seriously is Baudelaire. 


Je vois ma femme en esprit, he exclaims, gazing at his cat. 
Of course, Baudelaire loved cats; we might have guessed 
it had he never written about them. Every dandy loves 
them; every one who dreads the slovenly, warm, homely 
intimacy of natural relations. 


Towards the middle of the eighteenth century there lived 
in Paris an author who is by this time almost entirely 
forgotten. 

Monsieur Paradis de Moncrif composed innumerable 
ballets ; that Rameau wrote music for some of them was 
probably a matter of indifference to him compared with 
the opportunities they gave him of making love to the 
daughters of the opera. He was to be met in all worlds ; he 
purred round the skirts of Madame du Barry when she was 
a grisette, and contributed Pastorals to the whirlwind of 
fétes spinning for ever round the Royal melancholy, fétes in 
which Mme. de Pompadour figured as Ragonde, Isméne or 
Almazis ; he has left traces in the records of the well-known 
houses of debauch in the capital ; he was a man of letters, 
a functionary, a parasite, a cynical wit, a famous fencer, 
an Academician, an amant du cwur of as many demoiselles 
as possible and he adored cats. Well, there is not much left 
of him now, or (let me hasten to remind myself) is there 
much left of others once just as lively and now, so to speak, 
as old as he. He published a little pamphlet “On the 
Necessity and on the Methods of Pleasing,” and lived 
adroitly with an obliviousness of principle which disarms 
the moralist. I cull one maxim: “ One advantage of having 
a mind is that it is a means to procuring an agreeable life.” 
He used his mind as recklessly as some women use their 
bodies ; and by all means call his recklessness prostitution 
if it makes you less hard by comparison on them. His 
History of the Cat is an odd little book ; I suspect it of being 
a kind of cryptic, indirect autobiography. I think I guess 
why Monsieur Paradis de Moncrif adored cats: he envied 
them. He must have admired the way these silent, sub- 
servient, egotistic little creatures, with solemn eyes which 
seem to look disdainfully upon human frivolities, had estab- 
lished themselves in the drawing-rooms he frequented. He,too, 
was on the look-out for a cushion beside a fire and a lap to 
lie in. How, then, could he justify his own life better than 
by celebrating the excellence of ses chéres amis, the cats, 
whose own lives also were at once at the mercy of caprice and 


yet free to the point of intoxication in the gutter ? 


I notice he praises the voice of the cat. It is indeed an 
organ of marvellous range and expressiveness. Often, when 
I lie awake at night, I listen to it with astonishment. Hark, 
what a wail was that, torn from the bowels of despair ! 
Another, another; and as they follow in crescendo, the 
rising voice seems to grow bright with anger (or is it tri- 
umph 7), till it sinks at last through sobs to croons of gentlest 
pity. Small wonder that our violins are strung with cat- 
gut, or that sound from them can draw the soul from us like a 
spider’s thread! Naturalists have, I know, an explanation 
of these midnight cries, but I should be somewhat at a loss 
to expound it here. Aristotle (as doubtless Mr. Walkley 
and a few others remember) is of the opinion that the tem- 
perament of the male cat is so lethargic that the female 
must attract him by violence and abuse. To this I prefer 
the explanation that he is only particularly liable to dis- 
traction; so that if suddenly a mouse were to appear he 
might forget the purpose of the rendezvous ; and therefore 
that it is from prudence and a knowledge of this weakness in 
him that his consort utters cries which are certainly cal- 
culated to keep all mice far from the spot. Women ought 
to be most grateful that in similar situations they need not 
have recourse to such expedients. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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IRELAND AND FAIRYLAND 


Blindman. By Ernren Cotsurn Mayne. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. net. 

The Gael. By E. E. Lysacut. Maunsel. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mount Music. By E. (2. Somervitie and Martin Ross. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. net, 

Coggin. By Ernest OLpMEADOW. 
net, 

It is the rarest thing to meet new people in fiction. 
Although it is only latterly that novelists boldly borrow 
their characters from the works of deceased or living masters, 
for many generations the average novelist has depended 
on literature rather than on life for his material. Even 
when a novelist does invent or discover a new person, he 
generally borrows his incidents; and the man who can 
invent really new incidents frequently has no more faculty 
for characterisation than a broody hen. The reason for 
this is the rarity of intellectual courage in novelists. Many 
of them have moral courage and artistic courage ; but they 
are afraid of life, which can indeed only be faced boldly if a 
man purges himself of the bias in the soul which contributes 
much to the comfort and conduct of the civilised world. 
Whatever her faults, Miss Colburn Mayne is entirely free 
from intellectual cowardice. She does not care twopence 
for comfort or civilisation as compared with truth. Indeed, 
it may be doubted if she believes in any permanent civilised 
state. Ireland occasionally comes into her stories; it 
is always in her blood and spirit—and what reason has any- 
one of Irish blood to believe in the pretexts and pretences 
of civilisation? For Miss Mayne human beings are not 
good or bad; they are victims of temperament, prisoners 
of subconsciousness, children of forgotten fears and hidden 
passions. In the most dreadful story in this book—‘ The 
Letter on the Floor ”’—she touches with a hand that is 
never clumsy or abrupt the problem of hate, the problem 
of the joy of hate, of the temperament which keeps another 
person close and dear in order to hurt, and hurt, and hurt. 
In its terrible way the story makes the horror of such efforts 
as Poe’s or Villiers de ’Isle Adam’s seem crude and mechani- 
cal. The persons in the story have the same deadly reality 
that onescif has in moments of self-analysis. Inevitably 
one passes into the life of the story as one passes into the 
life of fricnds met at a crisis of disaster. And Miss 
Mayne has the same skill in presenting a situation which is 
not full of terror. In “A Hair of the Dog” and “ The 
Happy Day” she gives two essays in comedy which have 
the fantastic, actual quality of Russian ballet—that is, 
under the comedy we feel there is still that primitive, broken 
life where men and women move with sudden and violent ges- 
tures ; a life in which humbug becomes futile and impossible. 
As a study in humbug perhaps the best tale in the book is 
‘* Christina.” Its plot is simple—just the funeral of an old 
simple countryman, and the arrival, for the burying, of 
the famous man whom the dead uncle trained and taught. 
Steve, the wizard, the spell-binder, has never bewitched 
Christina, his sister; and after the funeral Christina and 
Annie, Steve’s wife, discuss why at the end Steve’s spell 
over his grand-uncle failed. In the swift dialogue between 
the two women Miss Mayne insinuates, while she is destroy- 
ing Steve's careful edifice of humbug, a belief that there is 
always something of value in humanity; for her work, 
while at times over pessimistic, even morbid, is never purely 
cynical; for she has that clear-eyed courage which will 
believe, in spite of the evidence, that nothing but good 
finally can come from the pursuit of truth. Miss Mayne’s 
style is as accomplished as ever. She never leaves an untidy 
sentence, nor is she content with the nearly right. At times 


G. Richards. 7s. 6d. 


she carries allusiveness almost too far, and even a quick 
reader may find himself a little out of breath before he 
finishes such a sketch as “The Angry Place”; yet on 
re-reading he will be forced to admit the amazing unity, 
the completeness of that as of the other stories in this 
brilliant book, 


We pass into a world of shadows when we pick up the 
other two Irish books. Mr. Lysaght’s politics are real, his 
geography is real, some of his properties are at the least 
realistic, but his people are stage-bound. Once the lime- 
light is off them, we do not dream of admitting they are 
true. The Gael deals with the adventures, political and 
amorous—these last of an infinite delicacy and unreality— 
of young Con O’Hickie, who, instead of going to Canada, 
stays in Ireland and farms the ancestral home. The life 
of the small township, the gossip, social and political, of the 
countryside, Mr. Lysaght renders remarkably well. He has 
an interest in politics, and his account of the gradual rise 
of Sinn Fein ideas in Ireland is particularly plausible. 
But his book is a failure as a novel. He has no sense of 
drama in character, but brings his people and incidents 
together without any effort torender the junctions permanent 
or rational. Peggy’s marriage to Con seems to mean as 
little to him as might the discovery of a new fertiliser; 
and we find it difficult to believe in O’Hickie’s success in 
material affairs, as he never exhibits any of the vigour 
which such success seems to demand. The best part of 
the story is that dealing with the obstinacy and treachery 
of Mr. Willoughby, the Unionist friend of O’Hickie: we 
presume Mr. Lysaght has authority for Willoughby’s 
betrayal of private confidences. That incident and the 
general atmosphere of bitterness and misunderstanding 
bring The Gael to a very uncomfortable close. 

Mount Music flags in a way which is unexpected in a 
novel by the collaborators in the Irish R.M. stories. Perhaps 
it is the over-insistence on politics, though politics are not 
the whole interest of the story. Whatever the reason, 
neither the humour nor the writing in Mount Music will 
compare with the rapid brilliance of their earlier published 
books. Unfortunately this novel does not succeed in 
challenging one’s attention on other grounds. Miss Somer- 
ville and Miss Ross do not show any great capacity for serious 
characterisation, and what interest Larry has is dte'to his 
position rather than his person. Larry Coppinger is that rather 
unusual phenomenon in Ireland, a Catholic, a landlord, and 
a Nationalist. It is inevitable that he should very soon 
find himself in the position of leading his social life among 
people whose religious and political views mainly consist in 
detestation of his own. Tlere was an opportunity for repre- 
senting a real conflict, but the authors are not equal to it. 
They evade the problem by making Larry susceptible to 
the clamorous charm of the Catholic doctor's daughter, 
Tishy Mangan. The whole story is vulgarised by the 
contest between Tishy and Christian Lowry ; the fact that 
Larry even hesitates between them makes him negligible, and 
when he actually gets engaged to Tishy one feels that a 
once-decent character has been sacrificed to a false idea of 
balance. Real life is not made easy and commonplace in 
that way; Larry’s love for Christian would meet suflicient 
obstacles in the political hatred of her father for his political 
opinions, and in the divergence between Christian’s religion 
and his own. Still, had the authors left Larry miserably 
married to Miss Mangan, one might have applauded their 
courage while deploring their taste; but they invent 
another lover for Tishy, and a flood to drown her unscru- 
pulous, scheming father ; and the book ends with as unreal 
a solution as we have met in recent fiction. 

So we are gradually led from the Ireland of the senti- 
mentalists to the fairyland of Mr. Oldmeadow. In the past 
Mr. Oldmeadow has written ingenious fantasies on modern 
life—it is difficult not to be grateful to the author of Susan 
and Aunt Maud. Neither of those books, however, pro- 
fessed to bear any closer relation to the world we live in 
than do the fantasies of R. L. Stevenson. Coggin is a 
different story. In it Mr. Oldmeadow combines a strong 
reverence for Roman Catholicism with an equally vehement 
attachment to Charles Dickens. His story is placed in 
that period, so rapidly passing from history to mythology, 
when Manning, Newman, and Pusey were to the Protestants 
of these islands what Lenin and Trotsky are now to its 
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Ww. J. LOCKE'S 


New Novel 
THE HOUSE OF 


BALTAZAR 


2nd large edition in the press. 





THE PREVENTIVE MAN. 


By G. V. MCFADDEN. 7s. net. 
SHUTTERED DOORS. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. 7s. net. 


TALES RETAILED OF CELEBRITIES. : 

By Sir WARREN HASTINGS D’OYLY. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6d. net 

Sir W. Hastings D’Oyly, who has pens a great many 

years in the Indian Civil Service, retails in this volume a 

series of amusing stories of men and things. Always bright 

and witty, he makes what he has seen and heard live again 

for us, and the book forms an admirable anecdotic history 
of life in India during the latter part of last century. 


THE IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE. 

By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE, Author of 

* Vivisection,’’ ‘‘ Memories,"’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
In this book Mr. Coleridge claims it as an axiom that 
conduct is the supreme consideration in human affairs, and 
that inasmuch as science has no connection with conduct, 
the study of it can confer but little benefit upon mankind. 


JOHN LANE :: THE BODLEY HEAD 
VIGO ST., : zt W. 1, 








NEW BOOKS From LAURIE’S LIST. 


A VERY BAD WOMAN. 6s. net. 
By GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. The 
best and most startling novel that Mrs. Gertie de S. 
Wentworth-James has ever written. 


THE SURRENDER AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. 
By MARY GAUNT, Author of many delightful novels 
and books of travel. 78. net 


DESERT LOVE. 78. net. 
By JOHN CONQUEST. The most thrilling tale of 
___ Passion and romance that has appeared for _years. 


WOMAN’S WILD OATS. 6s. net, 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. Essays on the 
refixing of moral standards. 


THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. 58. net. 
By ELLIOT O'DONNELL. Foreword by FATHER 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. A spirited exposure of 
the follies and dangers of the craze of the moment. 


CONTACT WITH THE OTHER WORLD. 25s. net. 
By JAMES H. HYSLOP, LL.D. An impartial survey 
of the problems presented by the two questions—‘‘ Do 
we die? Can we talk to the dead?” 


THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM. "38. 6d. net. 
By “ RITA ” (Mrs. Desmond Humphries). A book ‘by 
one who believes—a book that a believer has felt impelled 
to write. 

FAME AND FAILURE. 12s. 6d. net, 
By JULIAN ELLIS. A book of celebrities whose 
lives were failures. 

“ Mr. Ellis is sure to interest ‘ YOU.’ "—Times Lit. Sup. 


WHY WE Do IT. 6s. net. 
By R. McMILLAN (‘Gossip’’). Psychological gossip 
for men and women. 

SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. 6s. net. 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. A popular edition of 
one of the most fascinating books of verse ever written. 

“One of the greatest books of the present century.” 
—The Nation. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 30 New Bridge Street, E.C, 4 





















































MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


_ Descriptive List of New Books Posted on Request 





A HISTORY OF THE 
INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


By Sir VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.S.1., late Indian Civil 
Service. A history of the origin, causes, and progress 
of the Nationalist Movement by one who has for many 
years enjoyed special opportunities of studying Indian 
affairs, and was a member of the Rowlatt Commission. 

12s. net. 


HENRY FOX, ist LORD HOLLAND 


His Family and Relations. By the EARL OF IL- 
CHESTER. ‘“ The memoir which Lord Ilchester has 
written from the Fox family papers at Holland House 
and Melbury is most interesting and valuable.’’—The 
Spectator. Illustrated. 2 volumes. 32s. net- 


SCIENCE AND LIFE 


Aberdeen Addresses by Prof. FREDK. SODDY, F.R.S., 
University of Oxford. “‘ Full of surprises. His views, 
on radio-activity will, perhaps, make the strongest 
appeal to the imagination ... a wonderful book.”’— 
Westminster Gazetie. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HERON OF CASTLE CREEK 


By A. W. REES, With a Memoir of the Author by 
J. K. HUDSON. A new volume of studies of bird 
life by the author of “‘ Ianto the Fisherman.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 
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Imperialists. Coggin is the only child—in itself that seems 
untrue to period—of a rag-and-bone merchant. He is a 
miraculous, self-educated urchin, who wins a scholarship at 
the local grammar school, and so gains for himself much 
trouble. He becomes the symbol of the Radical Party at 
Bulford, and he becomes a sign and a portent to the Rector, 
Mr. Redding. In his account of the Chartists of the district, 
of the rag-and-bone merchant and his solemn fatuity, Mr. 
Oldmeadow is not unsuccessful in the Dickens way. But it 
is not so easy to keep up one’s interest in Mr. Redding’s 
theological transformation; and when Mr. Oldmeadow 
pictures the Rector as bewitching his aggrieved parishioners 
and a horde of ragamuffins by making the sign of the cross, 
we can only wonder if he has forgotten that Mr. Wilson 
Barrett is no longer with us. His zeal for the picturesque 
entirely destroys his sense of reality—his account of the 
final blessing has a peculiar theatrical falseness : 

After gazing at the multitude with a gaze which each woman and 
man and child felt to be for her or his own self alone, the Rector 
extended his arms slowly, widely. At last the arms moved gently 
inward, as if he were gathering the whole flock to his breast and 
pressing it against his heart. Then the left arm fell to his side. 
He raised his right arm, high; drew himself up to the utmost of 
his tall stature ; and blessed all the people. With one accord they 
fell on their knees as he traced the Sign in the scented air. The 
thin hand moved downwards like a white dove descending from 
heaven. It paused for a moment as if to bless the dead lying in 
that hallowed ground ; and tears blinded the eyes of the quick 
as they saw that benediction. Then the hand swept firmly from side 
to side, as if to speed the blessing far over the churchyard walls 
and into every broad street and narrow slum, every mansion and 
every hovel of the silent town. 

How sadly inevitable is that blank verse ending! We see 
with trepidation that Mr. Oldmeadow is intending to write 
two more volumes about Coggin. Can he not be persuaded 
to abandon them, and return to the lighter, fantastic method 
of his earlier books ? He was never intended to combat the 
heresies of Mrs. Humphry Ward or enter the lists against 
the Protestant Alliance; and we cannot bear to find his 
natural, whimsical talent covered by the cassock of propa- 
ganda. 


. A RECORD COMMENTARY 


The Ichneutae of Sophocles. With Notes, Translation, 
Introductory Chapters, ctc., etc., etc., ete. By 
RicHARD JOHNSON WALKER. Burns and Oates. 638s, net. 

“There are many things in the universe that are extra- 
ordinary, but there is nothing in it more extraordinary 
than man.” Such is—in a prosaic rendering—the begin- 
ning of a famous chorus of Sophocles ; and the history of 
his text substantiates it. Even among men, however, 
there can be few that are so extraordinary as his latest 
editor. 

Throughout the ages the schools of independent native 
tragedy have so far totalled two; the masters of the one 
being Marlowe and Shakespeare, of the other Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. The last-mentioned poet wrote over a 
hundred plays. The first offenders were his own fellow- 
citizens, though it was perhaps more due to their misfor- 
tunes than their fault ; for soon after her defeat by Macedon 
had ended her agonies with her liberty, Athens resolved 
to stem the tide of textual corruption, and drew up for 
official preservation as good a text of her national trage- 
dians as was procurable after onc whole century of neglect. 
A century latér eame another exception to the rule of 
indifference ;*the Egyptian King Ptolemy, “the Bence- 
factor,” borrowed this official copy for transcription, 
depositing fifteen talents as security. What he eventually 
returned was the transcript, with a gracious or contemptu- 
ous “ You may keep your fifteen talents.” He it was who 
was thus mainly instrumental in the preservation of these 
works for another three and a half centuries, until, with the 


reign of the Roman Emperor Hadrian, the growing material- 
ism began to eclipse scholarship itself, and somewhere 
in the second century A.D. was made that selection 
for educational purposes which was very soon to be all 
that remained of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and which 
survived through the middle ages until to-day. But even 
more “ extraordinary ” than man’s sins vf omission are 
his belated attempts to make amends. “Go thou and do 
likewise ’’ should, one might have thought, have been the 
message of these relics to those ages of history which were 
once again enlightened enough to appreciate them. But, 
Milton excepted, no ; while a few poets have written unact- 
able works which reproduce with more or less servility their 
obvious externals, ever since the Renaissance have count- 
less scholars vied with one another in devoting to the mere 
restoration and explanation of their text an energy and 
industry thousands of times greater than that which, if 
applied consistently from the outset, would have secured 
its transmission unimpaired. And even so, the lesson is 
not really learned ; even of scholars no small proportion 
have been just as negligent of contemporary or national 
masterpieces as the men whose carelessnesses they were 
labouring to make good. 

The results of these labours are in their own sphere 
valuable in different degrees, according to their certainty 
or absurdity. In absurdity of suggested restoration Mr, 
Walker, who is at least a man of much devious learning, 
has been perhaps excelled ; though here and there he can 
produce good runners-up. But in amount of misplaced 
industry, in bulk of disproportionate comment, in intricacy 
of futile ratiocination, one may safely call his book a record. 
The sands of Egypt disclosed in 1907 a mutilated papyrus 
copy, made in the same century as the selection above 
mentioned, of a play of Sophocles which is not in that 
selection, The Trackers; it contains less than 300 intact 
lines. Mr. Walker's book about it has over 600 pages, 
weighs 2 lb. 6}? 0z., and costs three guineas. 

. This fragment had already been restored (where possible) 
and expounded by numerous editors, notably in England 
by Professor Hunt, Professor Gilbert Murray, and Mr. 
Pearson. The best parts of Mr. Walker’s recension are 
those where, being at a loss to do worse, he has taken over 
previous readings ; though in many places, where almost 
certain or obviously neat restorations had already been 
made, he has substituted readings of his own which are 
either very awkward or incredible. But nearly two-fifths 
of the text as he has printed it consists of passages so muti- 
lated that restoration was obviously impossible, where he 
has supplied, from the clue of a single letter or even of 
none (!), line after line of his own concoction. That any 
man who has sufficient brains to do such a thing should 
have so little judgment as to do it is deplorable. 

In his labyrinthine introductory chapters Mr. Walker 
argues for pages with a terrible machine-like logic, often 
enough ignoring meanwhile some simple fact which must 
put his whole argument out of gear. He maintains in an 
appendix that Sophocles’ three Theban plays were written 
as one trilogy and produced together. The trouble is 
that they obviously cannot have been, so why try to prove 
it? Nor is his scholarship beyond suspicion. “ This,” 
he remarks at verse 15, “is the hardest line to deal with in 
the whole play ; but I believe that I have got it right.” 
The present reviewer, with equal diffidence, believes that 
he has got it wrong; for what he has suggested is not 
Greek. Elsewhere he impugns a well-known construction 
for which the evidence is incontestable. 

One of his chimeras is mildly interesting, but only because 
it controverts the general belief that monsters cannot 
propagate. The late Dr. Verrall’s imagination detected in 
several passages of tragedy, and elsewhere, a word topan 
“conjecture.” Similarly, Mr. Walker in some half-dozen 
places of this play sees Pan, and thence attributes to that 
deity a part in the plot. The facial resemblance proves 
the parenthood ; and yet both"are the most arrant spooks. 
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ve failed to 
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“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES,” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and 
Method for Extempore Speaking, 


has enabled others to overcome their difficulties and will enable 
to develop FLU CY of and an easy and masterful 
so that you will speak EF ECTIVELY. b—~ CONVINCINGLY without 


The course is conducted personally by one who has trained r—d prominent 
public speakers including preachers, lecturers and business me: 
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note. I completely lost ef old-time nervousness. No one who thoroughly 
studies your method can fail to speak without notes. 

Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET which tells you 
what others say about it. 

Full particulars from Rev. J. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk S.), 

™ >8\ Wharfedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 
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MASSACRING. 


—Vide Pavliamentary Debates, 18th Feb. 


HALL a War for the Liberation of 

Oppressed Nationalities end thus, 
owing to the Allies’ neglect to control 
the Turks? 


The British Armenia Committee appeals to all 
organisations and individuals interested imme- 
diately to send resolutions to the Government, 
write to their local M.P., hold meetings, etc. 


Pamphlets :— 
The Settlement of the Near East. By Viscount 
Bryce, O.M. 3d. 


Armenia and the Allies. By C. Leonard Leese. 3d. 
Armenia and the Turkish Settlement. 1d. 
Write to— 
THE ORGANISING SECRETARY, 
BRITISH ARMENIA COMMITTEE, 


96 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1 
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WHAT £47 


a year for 
20 years 
will do. 


1. Bring you a Capital Sum of £1,370, probably 
more. What other investment guarantees 
such a fine appreciation of Capital» 


2. Any time after first deposit your wife and 
children will receive £1,000, plus 50°, of all 
deposits made——in event of you, the 
breadwinner, being taken from them. 


Every sensible man sets out to save something each year. 
He utilises these sums of money saved in various ways accord- 
ing to his own inclinations, aims and opportunities. 


Some invest their money in safe undertakings, some in more 
speculative ventures, and others take out big insurance 
policies for the protection of their dependents. 


Here is a plan which combines investment with insurance 
in a remarkable manner. It is issued by the Sun Life of 
Canada (assets over {23,000,000) and has achieved enormous 
popularity during the last year or two, both for its soundness 
and for its fine return as an investment. 


As shown above, a man aged 35, by depositing yearly a sum 
of £55 (on which he saves in income-tax {8-5-0 thus reducing 
the deposit to £{46-15-0 net) secures in 20 years a capital 
sum of {1,370. And from the moment he had made the 
first deposit (of £55), his wife, children and other dependents 
are certain to receive in the event of his death {1,000, plus 
50% of all the deposits made. This financial protection 
for dependents being one of the primary duties of the bread- 
winner, should receive even more consideration from the 
prospective investor than the material benefit to himself 
should he live to receive the Capital Sum to which we have 
already referred. This investment has other advantages, 
too numerous to detail here, but it may be just mentioned 
that after three deposits have been made the investor is able 
either to surrender the policy (equivalent to selling out stocks 
and shares) or obtain a loan if he need a certain amount of 
capital. The figures for these options are all given on the 
policy, so that the investor knows exactly what he can do 
with it at any period of its existence. 


Fullest particulars will be given anyone who writes stating 
age, amount of money he can invest, and any other details 
he cares to give. Such communications should be sent to 
J. F. Junkin, Manager, Sun Life of Canada, 26, Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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FOUNDED ON A NUNNERY 


The Stones and Story of Jesus College. Traced and told by 
Iris and Gerpa Morcan. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes. 21s. net. 


The author and artist of this volume are both daughters 
of the late Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and they have 
made the things they have seen and found out into an 
agreeable book. Though its luxurious print is all to our 
advantage, we fear that its bulk may prevent its adoption 
as a handbook by lovers of the college and visitors who 
wish to translate hints in stone into living stories. Jesus 
holds a unique position among the colleges of Cambridge, 
because it was founded on a nunnery and still holds traces 
of the holy women who came before the college was thought 
of. It is the one early religious foundation in Cambridge of 
which much history exists. The nuns of St. Radegund 
attained by degrees considerable property, but by the time 
of Henry VII. their numbers and reputation had sunk very 
low. Alcock, Bishop of Ely, repaired their ruinous buildings, 
and in 1496 created the foundation which has been enlarged 
into the present college. James I. on a visit to Cambridge 
declared that if he lived in the University he would “ pray 
at King’s, eat at Trinity, and sleep at Jesus.” For once, 
we may believe, the Royal pedant showed some of the judg- 
ment with which court flatterers copiously endowed him. 
The Sisterhood was Benedictine, including several ladies 
of distinguished birth, but they do not seem to have done 
much in the way of study. Only one book, Legenda 
Sanctorum, is mentioned in their records. They had an 
ample staff of servants, and were good women of business. 
The reader will notice a scandal as far back as 1389. In 
1478 there was an unpaid butcher’s bill of £21. This 

was a vast debt for a household of this size in an age when a whole 


sheep cost one shilling. It is not, however, a surprising sum inthe 
light of the accounts. Far from confirming the nuns’ plaintive 


assurance of their “pore lyffing,”’ these suggest rather that extrava- - 


gant hospitality was customary in their house during that last 

half-century. 

They appear to have spent in one year nearly a seventh of 
their income on a single banquet. 

Alcock, though an architect, was no wild innovator, 
but wise enough to adapt the nuns’ buildings wherever he 
could. The delicate and effective drawings show what 
beauty has been preserved from early days, in spite of the 
destruction of fanatics and the restoration of the well- 
meaning. The end of the eighteenth century, when the 
college gave away the remains of its organ, was, like the 
beginning of the nineteenth, a fatal time for taste. Jesus was, 
however, lucky in possessing the Rev. Osmond Fisher, who, 
born in 1817, saw the chapel through the restoration of the 
forties, saved the tower from subsiding in the absence of 
the Master of the College, and discovered in 1893 some 
beautiful early work. He lived to read most of the proofs 
of this book, and will, we hope, have his due memorial among 
the records in the chapel, which include the gravestone of 
Berta Rosata, who died 1261, and many a famous name of 
later days. Besides architecture and notes of odd words and 
things we get a short list of masters and famous men of 
the college. Of the masters John Worthington was one of 
the most striking. A charming and singularly versatile man, 
he was specially in touch with Manchester, as we learn 
from Dr. Mumford’s recent book. Richard Sterne was 
arrested by Cromwell, ejected, and restored later with 
increased honours. A portrait of him was presented to the 
college by his grandson, the author of Tristram Shandy. 
The stories of Coleridge at Jesus are amusing. He was 
very well treated there in spite of his wild ways; and had 
a gift for saying good things. His remark “We have veal, 
sir, trembling on the verge of beef’? might have been 
included. There is a slip concerning the Butler who beat 
him for the Craven Scholarship. Samuel Butler, afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield, was headmaster of Shrewsbury, not of 
Harrow, and he was the grandfather of “‘ Erewhon ” Butler, 
who wrote his life. 


—— 


Both writer and artist have clearly done a labour of love 
in this book, the title-page of which tells a tale of war in the 
date 1914. A new edition in a handier form should be called 
for later on. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GILD 


The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England. By H. F. Wesr-. 
LAKE. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
15s. net. 

We get on very slowly with our study of the Gild in 
English history. Few and far between are the students 
who have the patience to make the necessary examination 
of the materials (which are probably as abundant here as 
on the Continent); and, partly because of the insufficiency 
of the published records, we still await the historian who shall 
build from these fragments an adequate account of what 
was once, in all probability, the most important warp or 
weft of medieval life. Mr. Westlake has devoted himself 
to the Parish Gilds, which he shows to have been voluntary 
associations for religious purposes, having no connection 
either with the Merchant or the Craft Gilds of the towns, 
although in a few cases they may have become blended 
with these in their later developments. These Parish Gilds 
probably existed all over England for several centuries ; 
yet not many hundreds of them have been traced out of 
many thousands that must have once existed. This fact 
should stir the interest of local historians. The returns 
made to Richard II. in 1389 afford our chief knowledge of 
these associations, but parish, manor and borough records 
afford glimpses of many others, which ought to be put 
together for comparative study. ; 

It may turn out, we suggest, that the Gild, and even its 
dedication to a saint, and its religious exercises, correspond 
essentially to a primitive Joint Stock Companies Act or 
Friendly and Industrial Societies Act, in that they amounted 
to no more than a customary constitution suited to the 
manners and conventions of the time, for the pursuit of 
any object or purpose by a group of persons. If this is so, 
the attempt to identify the Medieval Gild now with a 
Friendly Society and now with a Trade Union or other 
Association of Producers, now with a Local Governing 
Authority and now with a voluntary religious sodality, 
is the wrong way to approach the problem of its explanation. 
The Gild may have been no more than the common form 
into which all group-action fell. We need over all the 
range of Gilds much more of the kind of work that Mr. 
Westlake has done so well for these Parish Gilds, before we 
can see the institution in its proper relations. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My Chess Career. By J. R. Capanianca. Bell. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sydney Smith once wrote to Jeffrey, “ It you could be alarmed into 
the semblance of modesty, you would charm everybody.” The same 
reflection occurs to us concerning Senor Capablanca who annotates 
the thirty-five games given here with the warmest approbation. We 
read, for instance, on p. 67, “* Before continuing, I should add that the 
end-game coming is perhaps the finest of its kind ever played over 
the board, and that for some unknown reason it has not been properly 
appreciated.” The young chess master is, indeed, a superb player, 
but he seems to have no sense of humour. The reader would be glad 
to see, by way of a change, one of the games he lost, or to know that 
he once, if we recollect right, moved the wrong rook by accident in an 
important tournament. 

The notes are always interesting, though a long and clumsy sentence 
should have been divided on p. 194. What is most important for the 
good of the game is that Senor Capablanca is really brilliant and enter- 
prising, capable. for instance, of starting a very fine attack by exchang- 
ing a bishop for pawns. In this game, at Petrograd in 1914, he con- 
sidered, he says, at one point a mass of combinations amounting to at 
jeast one hundred moves. Prodigious! But as a boy of twelve he beat 
the best local expert, and sacrificed his queen. Till recent years he had 
not studied the openings elaborately, but with that knowledge behind 
him, and his old mastery of the end-game, he should be able to meet and 
beat anybody, even Dr. Lasker. Meanwhile, he can afford to take risks 
as a pioneer of new methods, playing rather like a brilliant amateur 
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ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE | 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE’S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6%. 








LOAN STOCK. 
L il 








You have probably insured your business sl home to protect 
yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 

INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Led., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1 


| 
| 
| 








THE PEASANT SHOP | 


| 
| 41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, WC. | 
(Clese to Southamptos Row.) | 
| Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

| Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalm atics, 
Thibald ' ” " Jerkins and d Hand- ‘made Jewellery. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY. 


A LECTURE by G. D. H. COLE, on Thursday, March 4th, at 
Kingsway Lecture Hall, Kingsway, at 8 p.m. Tickets One 
Shilling, at the Hall, or from :— 

THE NATIONAL GUILDS LEAGUE, 

39 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 


LECTURE TOURS 7 


1 Tiroughont png oe naiek speaking World. ay Sy 
+ FORD fe nited States and Canada a | 
iB Pond L: Ly -t founded 1873 by S&S, 
Maj. Pond). GERALD CHRISTY for ‘United 
Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa \ he's 
For further information address :— th 
THE LECTURE AGENCY, iT. Bre Ss 
Outer Temple. Strand, . 


The Hamanist 


























Throopence 1 Monthly. By : Post 4d. 





"Religion, based upon a love “of “Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is the 
logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The March number is now ready, containing 
articles by H. J. MASSINGHAM, HERMON OULD, 
and others.— Write to WATTS & CO., 17 JOHNSON’s 
Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 





H OLBORN EMPIRE. Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston’s season of 
MATINEES DAILY, at 2.30, 
THIS WEEK 
TROJAN WOMEN. 
Next Week, “CANDIDA.” March 8, “MEDEA.” 


TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
March 19th--Algeria, Tunisia. Fairyland of Spring Flowers. 


April 27?th—Spain and Tangier. 30 days. 120 gns. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 





7 oe of Allah." 
33 days. 98gns. 








is the handsomest | 
and best-made 4 
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cases, and also the 7% 
cheapest. % 
It is the booklover's 4 
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books, being whe. in 
didly finished, with B 
nothing of the office 4 
stamp about it, end Y 
is made in many |” 
varieties. No other 
kease will so 
effectively shield : 
your books from { 
dust. Do not be 77 
misled by imitations, /// 
but write for the iA 
beautifully illus- (7% 
ma) trated free catalogue y| 
: ee the yj 


OXFORD’ _! 
Sectional Bookcase <7? y he, 


<A 





to the sole proprietors and manufacturers, 


WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ld., 


THE BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
(Established over 100 years.) 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
Ang you see adverticed, or y hear 
mentioned in conversation, can 


: NEW BOOKS “ssi, Srcnts 


H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
Established in 1816 


BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 





Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-B Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intrigues of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. yok tee on application.—P, J, and A. E. Dose.t, 77 Charing Cross 
Road. London, W.C.2 


OOKS. —Bryan’s "s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 47 10s.; Oliver 
=——— ~ Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s. ; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos. 
; Balzac’s Works, with "Etchings, 22 vols., cloth, 1899, rare, 
£12 12s.; vs Marshalls of George Washington , 1804, 5 vols., £3 3s.; Fauna Hawaliensis or 
LZ Sandwich a. £4 10s., 1899; Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 
1903, sited Edition, ble 15s.; Way’s Ancient Royal Palaces In and 
Near Lond ion, signed copy, 1902, 21s. ; Fielding’ 3 Wor , Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., 
£6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse: Its Treatment = “wr h and , 9 Vols., £4 10s. ; 
Lord eld’s Novels, 11 vols., ah am, Harmsworth's Atlas, 42s. ; Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania of Book Madness, 1876 , 258. ; Cripp: 's Old English Plate 1801, £2 2s. ; 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World: lls.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of 
Ww Art, folio, 1879, £3 38.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubre Ree, only 
150 done, 358.; Patrick MacGi II's Songs of & Navvy, lst — 2is.; F. W. Bain’s The 
Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper ‘copies, £2 2s. each ; 
Faerie eene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 A winburne's Posthumous 
Poems, nen’anaee ow per Edition, only 300 copies don lone, 308 -" Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, 
“The Second Childhood of John pny folio, 21s. ; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured 
p-~ YE £10 10s.; Burton ‘Earthen 1904, £3 3s.; send also for 
If you w want « boo book and have failed to find it it elsewhere, t me. I am 


catalogue. try 
ae Se et Li _—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols 
complete, £16 10s. ; Mer a Letters, by Toynbee, 18 v: £5 10s.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £28 ; Carlyle’s Worke, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 

Dickens’ Works, itr ic Edit. 2i vols., £6; Britton’s Old Clock illus. '30s.; Atkins’ 
N 8 50 large col. plates, £5 5s. : Bryan's Dict. of Painters, 5 vois., illus. 
£7 10s. ; - Poets, 62 vols., £4 10s.; Punch, 100 vols., in 25, £10; Haalitt’s 
Works, 1 ‘ct half calf, £6; Scott’s Works, Novels, Poems, etc. 
Thackeray's Works, 20 = £4; Ruskin’s Works, 48 vols., £15; 
Napoleon, 700 fine Ly ay » 10 ¥ vols., 2 1802 ; ‘Many other items. 
Books bought, 3,000 List '‘free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. Wanted. = Brit., India Paper; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. 








OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye 

London, S.E. 22. 





LITERARY AGENCY. 
ONALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 


Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors' MSS. 
Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 
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than a professional who plays a long, stodgy game to secure a minute 
advantage. 

The games, with abundant diagrams, are very well printed ; but 
the personal notes do not reveal the secret of the author’s extraordinary 
= nor is his chess lecture much beyond what the average player 

ows. 


Wagner’s Dramas and Greek Tragedy. By Peart CLEVELAND WILSON, 
Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. London: H. 
Milford. 6s. 6d. net. 

It is interesting to know that Wagner had a persistent enthusiasm 
for Greek tragedy. His choice of traditional stories for his operas 
resembles Greek practice, but we think it by no means certain that in 
detail he was consciously following particular Greek examples, mainly 
in Aeschylus. There is a_ reconciliation at the end of the 
** Eumenides,” but so there is in many another drama. The corre- 
spondence which industrious students discover both in language and 
circumstances—e.g., between King Lear and the Oedipus at Colossus— 
are often striking, but they seldom amount to more than possibilities 
of borrowed inspiration. Of more interest to us is Wagner’s statement 
that his orchestra took the part of the Greek chorus. A Greek scholar 
might say that, regarded in this light, his orchestra overdid the part. 
The Greek chorus seems seldom fitted to make an effective emotional 
interpretation of the action, te emphasize motifs as Wagner’s orchestra 
does. Greek metres must sometimes have had a curiously different 
effect from what a modern might conceive, and as to Greek music we 
do not feel inclined to dogmatise. Romantic love is almost entirely 
absent from Greek drama. Doubtless the author knew these difli- 
culties when she produced her suggestive and ingenious thesis. 


THE CITY 


OGS in the City have been accompanied by depression, 
and, ridiculous as it may sound, it is a fact that 
the two generally go together. There are more 

rmanent causes, however, for the subdued feeling, and 
if large profits are being made in some shares, it must be 
remembered that there is a steady and continuous dropping 
away in the value of the War Loans, of which there are 
some three or four thousand millions in circulation. The 
general public, therefore, is seeing a steady depreciation in 
its investments, whilst the professional element and such 
portions of the public as are more astute—or shall we say 
better advised ?—are escaping the capital loss by reason 
of their holding such shares as Dunlops, Shells, Royal 
Dutch Petroleum, Courtaulds, Imperial Tobacco and 
British American Tobacco, which have risen very largely 
in price. The 5 per cent. War Loan issued at 95 is now 
below 89, and the fall is having a bad effect upon that large 
number of people who do not buy for profits, but desire 
merely a reasonable assurance that they can obtain a fair 
rate of interest, with the practical certainty of getting their 
capital back undiminished when circumstances compel 
them to sell their investment. That there is a continual 
demand for securities of this description is shown by my 
correspondence, and the only stock that can be suggested 
for the purpose is the 5} per cent. Exchequer Bonds now 
being issued, repayment of which, at the exact amount 
they cost to-day, can be obtained on February Ist of 1922, 
1923 and 1924. There is still time to apply for these 
Bonds, and nothing better can be found for the investor. 

* a * 


Plenty of things are happening in the world which 
concern the investing public. The Canadian Government 
has startled people by suddenly prohibiting the import or 
sale in Canada of Canadian stocks held abroad. This is a 
rather drastic action to take in time of peace, and is not cal- 
culated to improve Canadian credit ; we shall hear more of it. 
Some fifty thousand Kaffir miners have struck work on the 
Witwatersrand, and General Smuts appears to regard the 
situation with some apprehension. Cable messages report 
that “ efforts are being made to provide the natives with 
blankets and other things they require at prices consider- 
ably lower than those charged by the stores along the 
Reef.” There are other countries in which blankets are 
used as a means of causing people to be satisfied with the 
situation in which it has dew 5 God to place them, and it 
is interesting to note that the same method has now 
reached the Rand, where, however, characteristically enough, 


the blankets are not to be given, but are to be sold. To 
turn to a pleasanter subject, viz., alcohol, one notes with 
bated breath that Mitchells and Butlers, the great Bir- 
mingham brewers and distillers, are going to make yet 


another distribution of bonus shares. This Company in 
1917 gave its shareholders a bonus of one new share for 
every two shares held; in 1918 it repeated that process; 
and now it is going to give one bonus share for every ordinary 
share held. The investor who in 1917 held 100 shares in 
this Company will, during the course of the present year, 
therefore, find himself the possessor of 450 shares without 
having had to pay a farthing for them, for, on the first 
hundred he received in 1917 50 bonus shares, making a 
total of 150; in 1918 he received on these 75 bonus shares, 
making a total of 225; and now he is going to receive 
225 more, making a total of 450; or, put another way, 
100 of these shares purchased in 1916 at £2 each (they were, 
as a matter of fact, quoted as low as 37s. 6d.), costing £200, 
would on to-day’s quotation be worth £675, the owner 
having meanwhile received annual dividends of between 
10 and 15 per cent., free of income tax, on the number of 
shares held each year. And then there are some le 
like Lady Astor, M.P., who wish to interfere with this 
profitable industry ! 
* * * 

Among the numerous amalgamations which are still 
taking place, one is of sufficient interest to be worth noting 
specially, as it has caused a good deal of surprise. During 
the past few years, and particularly as a result of the war, 
Baldwins, Ltd., the great South Wales iron and steel concern, 
which takes its name from the present Secretary to the 
Treasury, has developed into a gigantic concern, it having 
acquired the Port Talbot Steel Company and the Brymbo 
Steel Company, besides being connected in one shape or 
another with various other important manufacturing 
concerns. In May, 1918, a bonus of one share in four was 
given, and shareholders were then given the opportunity 
of taking up new shares at a low price. Three months 
ago the shares were purchasable at 32s. 6d., and last week 
at 45s.; suddenly it was announced that an offer had been 
made to buy out the existing ordinary shareholders at 
60s. per share, whereupon the shares naturally jumped to 
something approaching that figure. The said offer is 


.made by Messrs. Sperling & Co., a financial group that 


has become extremely active during the past year or two, 
and the idea is apparently to put Baldwins in the same 
industrial combination as the Chepstow shipbuilding yard 
recently purchased, the Gloucester Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Company and the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company. 
Messrs. Sperling are clever business people, and no doubt 
see their way ahead, but, speaking generally, one must 
regard with misgiving the high prices that are being paid 
for the many undertakings which are being purchased, 
and, as a general rule, I am of opinion that shareholders 
should cheerfully accept these offers and invest the money 
they receive in British and foreign Government securities 
(in spite of the remarks in the first paragraph of these notes) 
and in concerns producing raw materials in different parts 
of the world, such as rubber and other plantation companies, 
the great oil companies, etc. 
bo x * 

The following is an exact copy of a letter received from 
a Rotterdam commission house; presumably what the 
writer intends to convey is that it is more profitable to 
speculate in German marks by purchasing farms than by 
purchasing paper money. But I do not think his letter 
will result in very much business being done : 

Dear Sirs, ie 

I herewith have the honour to represent my self as Commissioner 
for Buying of Germany Farms in all Germany Countrys. 

I can buy there for you Farms with about 100 Acres very good 
Land, Houses, Fee and all Agricultural Machinery, etc., all complete 
for about Mark 100000, also about £350. 

It may be possible that the Germany Gouvernement make 4 
duty for all Farms of about 70% if mortgage, with paying immediatly 
of those duty, the price will be £595 fer a Farm from about 100 
Acres, near Towns etc., with Fee etc., all complete. 

However, I expect the Germany Gouvernement don’t take so very 
much duty, she want all things in Foodline and trough a very high 
duty, she would have all risk that the Farmers don’t produce any 
thing more. 

I expect to make a interest for your Money of about 6 per cent. 
with Farming. The Germany Marks which don’t have now any 
Value, will have a more high value within a very short time, I 
expect and can you make a very big profit with buying of Farms 
yust now. Ground will be always the must sure covering of your 
money. : 

Awaiting your esteemed letters, I am Sirs, . 

A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





‘THREE LECTURES on “The Economic Effects of the 
Peace Treaty,” by W. E. ARNOLD ‘FORSTER. Fridays, 
March 12th, 19th, 26th, at 8 p.m., Mortimer Hall, Mortimer Street, 
W. Tickets for Course, 5s., Single Lecture, 2s., from ORGANISER, 


Women’s International League, 14 Bedford Row, W.c. 1. Tel:: 


Holborn Holborn 5498. 


LECTURES | ‘ON THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 93 
Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place). Sunday, Feb. 29th, 
at 7 p.m., Mrs. JOSEPHINE RANSOM on “ The Heart and Source 
of Religious Belief.” Friday, March 5th, at 8 pm., W. LOFTUS 
HARE on “ The Mind of Man and the Mind of God.” ADMISSION 
FREE. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1.), 
ante a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual as in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Cite Menneaent = eee & Se See Se. pA 
Special Course for ex-o A Choice of A 
every Graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. ONoanaed 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THE New STATESMAN. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


a FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
' HALSEY TRAINING COL-LBOS Mpccguiend by Board of Hy 
Preparation for k in Continuation (a) for factory and bus 

near — 


training. 
ng 7a as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Taz Secretary, 11 


for 
Tavistock ay w.c 
Public Lecture Freed Tuesday, Mansh 2nd, 5,15 p.m. “ Educational Ideals in 


India,” by A. Padmanabha, Esq., B.A 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 


University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Enoinggrine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas & year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
epectus post free from Racist 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

















WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. t Hon 
_L Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. G \--— M.A.—For information 
ps Loan Fund apply to the . Miss 
HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a of re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, > becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and walk Nasal congestion specially treated 
mithout need for operations. licate improve quickly,—Mr. ArTuur 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W,1 
SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
ou Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. ¥—— are 
5 Got 
=n System, . Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Fees, £120 per annum.— jt 


M*; ALTMAN’S GREEN, 





TYPEWRITING., 


“TESIIMOnNIALs, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and promptly executed. W. Micner, 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxgr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
ebarges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 

















YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Bogen, Letters, 
Ciecrlarcs, Duplicating, eto.—J. Tamamait. 8 Moira Terrace, Card 





YPEWRITING and FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. High-grade 
work; speedy delivery. Writeforprices. Erriciancy Typewaitine Sarvicr 
Gamage Building. Holborn, E.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED, from middle of April for 6 months, email Furnished 
House in country, within 20 miles of London—4 or 5 bed r 3, 
reception-rooms. Apply. Mrs, Marquis, University Settlement, Nile hy 

Liverpool. 


REBETHERICK, N. CORNWALL.—Comfortable semi-detached 

House to be let furnished til) August. 5 min. sea, and fine golf links. Accom - 

s modation for 8. Bath, h.and ¢. Moderate terms.—Apply 48 Polsloe Road, 
xeter. 


OUNG GENTLEWOMAN, Freethinker, Socialist, wanted to 

look after charming boy of nine in country near London during part of April.— 

State where educated to ‘‘ Moruervess,"' c/o New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W C. 2. 




















32 5 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, 
opened two years ago as an . to offer a first-class MODERN ted 
TION on NATURAL LIN Open-air classes, Sesaniee, Dancing, Musio 
Appreciation, Acting, > Drawing. oe ——* H of Art, Gardening. 
——. Fine Laundry, who do some share of the 
rvice of the —. 5 Co-education tii 13. Posies comain tl 18. A well-known Master 
yt . Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The Misses Mawviiie and Mrs. C. H. Nicnotts. 


4 MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, tte Subekes of Newn- 
teeny x hy Re edd pts Grey Training College 


ADMINTON HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A A dete School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 


Tread of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
For prospectus, apply THe Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


]_ Cmmow FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in peatthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 


garet's Sehes i, Harrow). Special advantages for French and German.— 
Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 


House built for <ho purpose in heathy ond benutiiel chepation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
study ; attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
Students. Principals: Miss Txzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Exuis. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that pe for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
‘to the Advertisement Manager. 


























ye one or two gentlewomen to share expenses and work 
of house, south coast. Lovely country, garden, poultry bees. Literary and 

artistic tastes desirable. Facilities golf, tennis, croquet, bridge --A. V. D.. 
Somerdon, Sidmouth. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocsrs, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 

OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—Mattuvusian Leaous, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





Post free 2d. 





) hae peer mong GIRL, now in post in Switzerland, desires position in 
London. Foreign corres., shorthand (110), typewriting, etc.—-Box 566, New 
Staresman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, w. c. a. 





N. B. —RATES for Subscriptions or Advertisements will ‘be sent 
on application to The Manager, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: 

1640 Gerrard. 


2AM AS 


To Readers in 
the U.S.A. :: 


HE FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION 

to THe New STaTesMAN for one 
year is 30s sterling. 3 
At the normal rate of exchange this 
sum is equivalent to about $7.30. 


To-day the subscription costs you 


about $5.30. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


Have Just Published 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE WAR 


By WALTER ROCH. “This remarkable book. . . . A satire which suggests without asserting, 
and attacks whilst seeming to defend.”—HaroLp SPENDER in the Sunday Times. “ An incisive, some- 
times brilliant, narrative of the events of the years from 1906 to 1918. . . . A telling book.”—Man- 


chester Guardian. “Mr. Roch is a model historian.”—Truth. Illustrated. Cr. 4to. 16s. net. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF DIVORCE 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. “ Like most of his work, delightfully amusing and incidentally contains 
much good sense.”—E. S. P. Haynes in the Nation. “ As brilliant as ever.”"—Scotsman. “‘ We have a 
habit of believing that whatever Mr. Chesterton writes is worth reading.”—Westminster Gazette. 

Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. “ Buoyant, beautiful, wise, courageous 

and entertaining. . . . A thousand thanks to Mrs.Garnett for enabling us to become more intimate 

with one of the most lovable of authors.”—RosBert Lynp in Daily News. ‘“ A volume to place by the 

side of Lamb, Stevenson, Walpole and Fitzgerald in that little company of the letter-writers whose gossip 
has an immortal power.’’—Liverpool Courier. With 8 portraits. Demy 8yo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LIMBO 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY.—“ Aldous Huxley, to put it definitely, is good. He is worth reading for his 
matter and his manner. . . . The book is full of passages that make one want to read them aloud 
to the right audience.’’—J. D. BERESFORD in the Daily Herald. “ It is safe to assert no more brilliant group 
of sketches has appeared forlong.’”—Glasgow Herald. SECOND IMPRESSION in the press. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


WILLIAM SMITH: POTTER AND FARMER, 1790-1858 


By GEORGE BOURNE. “A vivid picture of village life of the early 19th century. . . . The 
intimate style of the writer, his digressions in confidence, impart a delightfully friendly tone to this rustic 
narrative.’"—Dazly Chronicle. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


PRELUDE 


By BEVERLEY NICHOLS. ‘A young author who has a sure mastery of picturesque English. . . . 

Indeed, we are inclined to rank this as the best of all latter-day school stories.”—Morning Post. ‘“‘ The 

novel is one w Lich old and present members of the public schools will read with pleasure.” —Times Lit. Sup. 
SECOND IMPRESSION in the press. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


SONGS IN CITIES AND GARDENS 


By HELEN GRANVILLE BARKER. “A book of real poetry. An impetuous, passionate soul 
vibrates in it.”"—Bookman. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Shortly 
FROM THE LOG OF THE VELSA 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. With a frontispiece in colour by the Author and 50 Illustrations in colour, 

half-tone and line by E. A. RICKARDS. A record of yachting cruises in Holland, the Baltic and East 

Anglia. Large Fcap. 4to. 18s. net. Also a Limited Edition of 100 copies signed by the Author. 
31s. 6d. net. 


MRS. WARREN’S DAUGHTER 


A new Novel by SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. A story of the Women’s Movement and a continuation of 
Bernard Shaw’s famous play, ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LEDA 


A volume of Poems by ALDOUS HUXLEY. It was of the title-poem that Mr. J. C. Squire lately wrote 

in the London Mercury :—‘‘ We would mention as especially interesting, in that it is one of the few long 

successful narrative-poems of recent years, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s ‘Leda’ . . . . the poem contained 
passages of great strength and beauty.”’ Small Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 
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